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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 


(Incorporated in the Colony ef Hong Kong) 

The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner 
Prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony. 
Capital Authorised Heng Kong $20,000,000 
Capital Issued and Fully Paid — Hong Kong $20,000,000 
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* Branches at present not operating 
LONDON OFFICE:— 9, Gracechurch Street, E. C. 3 
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A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors 
is undertaken by the Trustee Companies 
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as Agents of 
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Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., 
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To 
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Ltd. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2nd tha nt 1892) 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Howrah 
Delhi 
Madras 


A 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Authorised Capital 

Subscribed Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Capital and General Reserves 


CEYLON 


Branches & Agencies: 


PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION 
Karachi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur 
Chittagong Kuantan 

MAURITIUS Trengganu 
Colombo enang 
Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu 
Kandy Ipoh 
Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis 


£ 3,000,000 
150000 fF 
Puan in tins York: Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, Bank of Montrel,, 64 Wall Street 


HONG KONG 
JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
SIAM 
Bangkok 


D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES. 


Regular freight and passenger—services 
to East—South AFRICA 
and South AMERICA 
with the wellknown luxury-liners 


M.S. “BOISSEV AIN” 


T 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


HE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853. 


Reserve Fund .. 


West End Branch: 


beautiful island of BALI 
Duration roundtrip about one month, 


with about one week in BALI 


HAMBURG AGENCY: 


Business transacted. 


Agents: HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE. 


Far East—Europe v.v. 


application. 


HONGKONG 
King’s Building, ground floor. 


Telephone: 28015—28016—28017. 


Reserve Liability of ‘Stockholders 
HEAD OFFICE—LONDON 
38, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


28, Charles II Street, 


Capital, Stock, Authorised & Issued .... .... .... £3,000,000 
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Duration: about 16 days Manila 
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Delhi THE UNITARY 
Ka Alor Star REPUBLIC OF Hongkong 
Madras — INDONESIA CHINA 
Also regular Freight and Passenger Services New Delhi ppapeste Shanghai 
to Singapore + Port Swettenham sNDOCHINA JAPAN 
Penang Haipho 
and Indonesia CEYLON 
Colombo Sifiawan THAILAN Osek 
Tourist—ROUNDTRIPS to the BURMA Taipine oe Tokyo 
Rangoon Teluk Anson Bhuket Yokohama 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 65, Broadway, New York City, 6; N.Y. U.S.A. 
Borsenbrucke 2A, Hamburg, 11. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in Local 
Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 


The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
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covery of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which 
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Now fly to Europe 
by fast comfortable 
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You can now travel via DAMASCUS, BEIRUT or FRANKFURT 
in addition to the popular ports of call of Rome and Zurich. Swift, 
sure Argonaut Speedbirds fly you to Europe in pressurised comfort 
—smooth and high above the weather. Enjoy complimentary meals 
and mealtime drinks en route. No tips or extras for courteous, 
friendly attention to your every need. It’s all part of B.O.A.C’s 

33-year-old tradition of service and experience. 


information & Bookings : Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
(General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St, H.K., Tel 27765-6, ‘ 
| Peninsule Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 5916/-2-3 


B. O. A. C. takes good care of you 
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BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS euneeeas ian | (Butterfield G Swire (Hongkong) Ltd.) 
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Think of us when you think of Jap 


With long experience since 1880, and through nation-wide branches and world-wide 
correspondents, THE CHIYODA BANK, LTD. welcomes the opportunity of working with you in 
promoting your business interests in Japan. 


CHIYODA 


(Formerly The Mitsubishi Bank, Lid.) 


CAPITAL FUNDS - - - - Y 4,199,829,787.52 
DEPOSITS - - - - Y120,621,190,677.44 
HEAD OFFICE: 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
BRANCHES : 156 in principal cities throughout Japan including 
Fukuoka Hakodate Hiroshima Kamakura 
Kobe Kokura Kyoto Nagasaki 
Nagoya Osaka Otaru Sapporo 
Sendai Shimonoseki Shizuoka Takamatsu 
Tokuyama Yokkaichi Yokohama 


General banking & Foreign exchange business 
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THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. 


50,000,000.000 


$ 10,000,000:000. - 


$ 6,250,000.000 
99(),602.86 


HEAD OF FICE—HONG KONG 


Mr. Kan Tong Po—Chief Manager 
Mr. Li Tse Fong—Manager 


Mr. Kan Tong Po 
Mr. Li Tse Fong 
Mr. Wong Yun Tong 
Mr. Fung Ping Fan 


Board of Directors 
Hon. Sir Shouson Chow, Kt. LLD. (Chairman) Mr. Li 


Mr. P. 
Mr. Li 
Mr. Y. 


Mr. Huynh Tai 
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RETURN TO PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


The half-yearly settlement in Hongkong has 
been surmounted without undue strain. Reviving 
trade, coupled with a better feeling in industrial 
circles, has improved the whole economic atmo- 
sphere. The is partly, but by no means wholly, 
the result of a renewal of commercial activities in 
China after the paralysis provoked by the campaign 
against the industrialists and merchants. Hong- 
kong has to take a far wider perspective than ever 
before in its plans and prospects. Even so it has 
been awaiting with intense sympathy and anxiety 
pow outcome of this attack upon their own kind in 

ina. 


The ‘‘frenzied attack of the bourgeoisie’—as 


the Communists always put it—having been re- 
pulsed, the Communists have been conducting a 
‘‘counter-offensive” to induce the capitalists, the 
managers, and the workers to get back to produc- 
tion again. Six months ago the industrialists and 
merchants were being slandered in much the same 
unrestrained way as were the British during the 
Nationalist agitation in the middle twenties, the 
priests and nuns during the campaign after the 
‘‘liberation,” and as the Americans are at present. 
They were even accused (not as individuals or firms 
but as a class) of supplying poisoned food and 
germ-laden bandages for the ‘‘beloved ones” at the 
front. There may be only an emotional association 
between the American anger over the germ war 
slanders and the destruction of the power plants in 
North Korea. But the Communists suffered in- 
finitely more damage in a single week from the 
loss of electric power than any possible gains from 
the global germ war propaganda in which they have 
indulged. And the same is true of the ‘‘anti-five’”’ 
campaign. 
to the State coffers the last resources of the bour- 


It is no increase of wealth to transfer 


geoisie and the capitalists. When, as actually hap- 
pened, production and distribution are brought al- 
most to a standstill, the losses of output entailed 
cannot be made good even if all workers become 
model workers and do an 18-hour day instead of a 
12-hour spell. 


The loud-speakers still commanded the other- 
wise silent industrial and trade field when Peking 
peremptorily ordered that the campaign be ended 
forthwith. The activists had finished their innings 
and had almost brought disaster, when the higher 
authorities were shocked into intervention. They 
had stepped in only just in time some months ear- 
lier to call off the “three-anti” campaign against 
corrupt officials, when it was discovered that 
officials were too busy ‘‘tiger-hunting” to do their 
proper jobs and that the farmers were crying out 
for seeds, fertiliser, credit and other facilities— 
responsibility for the supply of which the Com- 
munist cadres had so suddenly taken over from the 
landlords and entrepreneurs in the interior. For 
a brief period the rural revolution and the industrial 


- upheaval were being juggled with at once—contrary 


to one of the basic tactics of the Soviet revolution. 
Officials linked with the peasants’ needs were hur- 
ried back on their jobs—which are becoming more 
and more unwelcome to many of the cadres—and 
disaster was averted. ee 


The authorities have been going to great lengths 
to appease the sullen bourgeoisie and to repair some 
of the great harm the upheaval has caused. Shang- 
hai was described a few weeks ago by a refugee as 
a silent and sorrowful city of hungry millions 
which had no rice, though it was rotting by thou- 
sands of tons in the East China and other Govern- 
ment warehouses all over the country. Now it is 
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beginning to live and work again. Unprecedented 
queues were to be seen outside the People’s Bank 
of people seeking cash or loans and selling foreign 
currencies to buy raw materials and to pay the 
fines and other exactions imposed on them. It is 
stated that loans approved in Shanghai alone 
amounted to 500,000 million yuan in the past four 
months granted to 4,000 firms, representing 70 
trade lines, so as to restore production. More than 
500 firms in Canton were also given loans to help 
them resume, though 20,000 firms in the city, with 
a total turnover of 315,550 million yuan, were 
charged with evasion of the business tax in the 
first half of last year. But whether the loans 
were to help the bourgeoisie meet the levies im- 
posed on them, or to finance purchase of raw 
materials, they were still loans, and a very large 
part of the private trade and industry must now 
be in Government possession, either by confisca- 
tion in default of payment or by mortgages and 
loans which amount to the same thing in the end. 


It was at the end of May that the Committee 


responsible for the ‘‘Five-Anti” terror in Shang- 
hai began to go into reverse. Communist reports 
in the official papers describe the processes with 
the usual euphemisms. First workers and capi- 
tulists of private enterprises were given ‘‘systema- 
tic education” on policies and ideologies, and the 
“confused thoughts” of both were cleared up. The 
workers could not be expected after all to run the 
whole business themselves, and the _ capitalists 
were leaping too far ahead in assuming that they 
had ‘‘had it.” Staff members and workers who 
wished either to ‘‘rest on their laurels” or made 
too high demands for amenities were rebuked. 
Some senior staff members who had drawn an 
ideological line between themselves as technicians 
and the capitalists were reluctant to give active 
help to the management. The capitalists them- 
selves had ‘‘misgivings,” and demonstrated a 
“‘wait-and-see and passive attitude” toward pro- 
duction. So the Communist officials set up pro- 
duction committees to help sort out the mess. 
Meeting after meeting was called of all the various 
groups and ‘‘systematic and concrete ideological 
education” was poured upon the activist cadres, 
the managers and the workers alike in regard to 
policy and ideology. Senior staff members were 
urged to stand fast in their jobs and unite with 
the workers and the capitalists in restoring pro- 
duction. To the capitalists, the official appeasers 
gave assurances that they still had some sort of 
future. It was asserted that the technique of per- 
suasion, though hardly so forceful as the tactics of 
the original attack on the bourgeoisie, was on the 


THE NEW LEGAL 


The new dispensation in China seems determined to make 
all things new. There will ‘be a return swing of the present 
violent movement of the pendulum, though it is impossible 
to predict how distant this is. Meanwhile the Communists are 


whole successful. Staff members and workers for 
the moment gave up their dreams of new canteens 
and bath-rooms and of staying idle till they, too, 
like the government, got something out of their 
employers, and went back to the job. Even the 
extremists who had refused any longer to work for 
the capitalists relented, as did managers who 
shirked the responsibility of taking the initiative 
after all they had been through. Even the Mayor 
of Shanghai joined in the general campaign of 
appeasement, and promised that “refund and re- 
covery” labours by the tax-collectors would be so 
arranged that production would not be delayed by 
meres and refund would not be delayed by pro- 
uction. 


How stringent the directives from the Central 
Government, and how desperate the need to get 
production and trade going again, was also shown 
in, the statement by the Deputy Mayor of Canton 
(Chu Kuang) at a recent conference of represen- 
tatives of all circles in that city. For several 
months the industrialists and merchants had been 
hounded down, terrorised and blackmailed and 
accused of a whole catalogue of crime. Now, said 
he, in order to get production going again, every 
possible aid is being given to the industrialists and 
merchants, to help them solve their difficulties. 
Excessively low processing charges had been raised 
to enable private enterprise to make a legitimate 


profit. Earnest or bargain money had been fixed 
at a rate not lower than 40% of the price. Middle 
specifications had been generally taken as_ the 


standard at conferences for the discussion of speci- 
fications. The purchasing prices have been fixed 
in a way so as to consider the position of pro- 
ducers, transporters and sellers alike. In regard 
to loans, mortgage and guarantee, requirements 
have been relaxed, the interest rate lowered, pro- 
cedures simplified and the issuance of documents 
expedited. Joint loans for smaller industries have 
been organised and preparations made to introduce 
credit loans. The 1951 income-tax would only be 
levied at stipulated rates and collection might even 
be postponed where the “five-anti” campaign had 
emptied the pockets or business had stopped or 
turnover was small. Indeed, said the Deputy 
Mayor in the most contrite tones, all business 
problems of public and private trade _ had been 
studied and industrialists and merchants helped 


step by step at various special conferences called | 


for the purpose. , No doubt the whole painful 
episode advanced the revolution but at the same 
time it delivered a blow at production. China is 


too poor to be able to-afford these annual disrup- — 


tions of all normal processes of production. 


SYSTEM IN CHINA 


going ahead far faster and more radically than any imagined 
when the Common Programme of ordered and gradual change 
was formulated. Few took much note of the clause in this 
“Constitution” which called for the abolition of all laws, 
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decrees, and judicial systems of the Kuomintang Government 
and the substitution therefor of “laws and decrees protecting 
the people” as well as a “people’s judicial system.” Nor did 
the hiatus between the old and the creation of the new 
arouse much concern, for after all the rule of law has never 
been established in China im the way it has in Britain or the 
United States, or, for that matiter, in Japan. 


The implications of the new revolutionary legal system 
are now being noted, for they are designed to make the system 
a tool of the political dictatorship or, as the Communists 
prefer to put it, “the working class.” It was declared by 
the acting Chairman of the Law Codification Committee (Hsu 
Te-heng) that in its basic tasks the People’s Court, 
like the People’s Army and the _ People’s Police, 
is part of the State machinery, “an important weapon of 
the . .. liberated Chinese people.” Its job is to teach the 
people, through the medium of trials, to observe the law, 
so as to “consolidate the people’s democratic dictatorship, 
uphold the New Democratic social order, and safeguard the 
fruit of the people’s revolution and all lawful rights and in- 
terests.”’ It therefore “represents the interests of the masses, 
and opposes feudalism, imperialism, bureaucratic capitalism, 
and their concentrated embodiment, the remnants of the 
Kuomintang reactionaries.” 


A series of new laws, from the Marriage Laws and the 
Agrarian Reform Law to the Labour Union Law and the 
Regulations for the punishment of Counter-Revolutionaries 
was swiftly brought into existence, but no formal legal 
system existed until the Government enacted provisional 
regulations to govern the organization of the People’s Court 
and the Offices of the Procurator. They were promulgated 
in September by order of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 


The general aspects of the new system were discussed 
in an editorial at the same time by the Peking People’s Daily, 
which stressed the “extremely important significance” of the 
steps taken to create the new revolutionary legal system: “the 
people’s democratic dictatorship system.” It declared that 
both the people’s courts and the people’s prosecuting organs 
were important arms of the people’s democratic dictatorship. 
Their basic tasks were “to serve the people, to safeguard in the 
people’s interests the social order of New Democracy and to 
wage a determined struggle against all reactionary acts and 
law-breaking acts that endanger the people’s revolution and 
endanger the legal rights and interests of the people. In 
this lay their basic difference from all anti-popular courts.” 
“The judicial system and working style of the people’s cour‘s 
are aimed at advantage to the masses, connection with the 
masses, reliance on the masses, and service for the people.” 
Such a court system can be realised only under the social 
conditions of our New Democracy. Herein lies the superio- 
rity of the nature of our people’s courts.” These expres- 
sions of intent do not as yet, apparently, correspond to the 


usages and practises of the People’s Courts, whose prin- 


cipal contribution to international fame hitherto has been 
in the broadcasting of the mass trials of priests and nuns 
and other offenders in circumstances that suggest the worst 
forms of mob law compared with the great traditions of 
Western jurisprudence. 


Wihatever its abuses may be in the maltreatment and 
mockery of priests and other aliens, and whatever its virtues 
may be in dealing with ordinary run of civil or criminal 


| eases, the point is that the Government is determined to 


create a new revolutionary legal system, patterned no doubt 
Indeed the People’s Daily 
says flatly that realization of such a system is “inseparable 
from the overall result of the people’s revolution and in- 
separable from the achievements of political, economic and 
cultural construction of people’s democracy. This system, 
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it is emphasised, not only finds no common ground at all 
with the six basic law codes of the former regime but also 
differs in principle from “the pure and simple legalistic point 
of view divorced from realities.” 


It is sigmficant that in this same editorial the People’s 
Daily took the opportunity to criticize what it called an 
erroneous wewpoint—the “premature emphasis of the in- 
dependence of the people’s judicial organs from the inter- 
ference of the local people’s governments and the subjective 
demand for a socalled orthodox system which divorces itself 
from realities.”” Under the realistic conditions of China, it 
says, the people’s courts and the offices of the public pro- 
curators should be under the dual leadership of their superior 
organs and of the various grades of people’s government 
councils. Power had only just been won, and the political 
and economic “unevenness” both of the former and of the 
new regimes could hardly be overcome within a short time. 
“Correct leadership’? over the national judicial work would 
be impossible unless the perpendicular centralised leader- 
ship of the Central Government were stressed and the unified 
leadership according to local expediency denied. Moreover, 
those people were also wrong who disregarded practical 
conditions and “prematurely and fancifully’’ demand the 
immediate enactment of a complete set of laws, “Dog- 
matism and empiricism’? must be avoided and the “reac- 
tionary viewpoint”’ of the basic codes be overcome. 


The familiar but unjust jibe that lawyers make cases 
confronts in the new China the striking fact that under a 
system without law or lawyers the number of criminal and 
civil cases received by the people’s courts has been ‘“enor- 
mous.”” The word was used by Hsu Te-heng himself, in 
his report to the Central Government on behalf of the 
Law Codification Committee. In the first six months of 
1951 in the North-East (Manchuria) alone, the courts of 
various levels received no fewer than 88,246 criminal and 
civil cases, of which 51,000 odd were criminal. The seven 
municipalities. of Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Wuhan, Canton, and Chungking received nearly 96,000 -cases, 
the majority in these instances being civil. In the provinces 
of Shansi, Chahar, Shantung, and the administrative areas 
of North Anhwei and south Kiangsu, the total cases for the 
half-year were over 170,000. On the face of it this traffic 
seems wholly unprecedented, and it is all the more striking 
since the courts had no body of law to guide them. 


Tasks of a special nature are undertaken by special 
people’s courts, and these include military courts, tribunals 
for agrarian reform, etc. The courts of hsien, provincial 
sid supreme levels are required to adopt the three-man 
tribunal. The system of the people’s jury is alleged to be 
a new system of trial “radically different from the hypo- 
critical, formalistic jury system in the law courts of the 
bourgeois class, but is essentially the same as the system 
of people’s jury in the Soviet law courts.” But there are 
far too many cases at present for the universal application 
of this system. The system of open trial, it is asserted, re- 
quires full rights of voice and defence for “the litigants and 
their accepted counsel,” and in addition, “spectators in court 


should also be given the right to speak, provided that they 
keep order.” 


All cases except those involving State secrets are re- 
quired to be held in public, because “open trial is a kind of 
political education.”’ Hsu Te-heng said that the courts have 
become “platforms from which our policies, laws and the 
spirit of law, are explained to the people. In addition, other 
propaganda media, such as radio broadcasts, newspapers, 
blackboard papers, stage shows, exhibitions, and forums are 
also used in connection with certain cases to teach the 
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people law and discipline, to expose the causes of crime, 
and to point out how crime can be prevented.” 

The explanatory report by Li Liu-ju, the Vice- 
Procurator-General, submitted to the Government with the 
regulations for the Office of the People’s Procurator-General, 
stresses many of the basic principles laid down in the case 
of the people’s courts, including its role as “one of the 
important weapons of the people’s democratic dictatorship.’ 
He said that the system is totally different from that of the 
old China and those in capitalist countries, but “is not en- 
tirely identical with that in use in the Soviet Union.” 


If any difference develops at all, it will depend on the 
way in which the system is used by the ruling clique. It 
can be, as in Soviet Russia, an instrument for the complete 
extermination of all political foes of the ultimate despot, 
as Stalin used it to wipe out all the Politbureau, all the 


THE BRITISH OIL 


A little more than a year ago the world was facing 
an oil crisis. The denial of supplies which followed the ap- 
propriation by the Persian Government of British interests in 
Persia meant the direct loss of more than 30 million tons a 
year of crude oil and the closing down of the world’s largest 
refinery—the great modern plant at Abadan, with its 25 
million tons a year throughput. The loss was approximately 
five per cent of the world supplies and 25 per cent of the 
Eastern Hemisphere requirements. Supplies for Western 
Europe, the Far East and other impotant areas, as well as 
for Britain, were affected. Today, though the effects are still 
felt, and will be for some time, the general situation 
has been largely rectified. While a number of factors have 
contributed to this happier situation, there are of outstanding 
consequence: firstly, the prompt cooperative action by the 
British and United States Governments and oil interests have 
provided alternative sources of supplies; secondly, remarkable 
increases in production from other Middle East oilfields, parti- 
cularly in Kuwait, have gone a long way to fill the gap; and 
thirdly, there has been a large increase in the output of Bri- 
tish refineries. 


The action taken by the British and United States emer- 
gency committees quickly resulted in considerable changes in 
the world supply pattern, which helped to replace the Persian 
supplies. The operation of refineries in excess of normal 
capacity was amongst the many measures taken. In the pro- 
cess, everything possible was done to keep down dollar ex- 
penditure, but it was inevitable that Britain and the other 
Sterling Area countries concerned had to buy more dollar 
oil. Production from the Anglo-Iranian fields in Persia up 
to the close-down in mid-1951 was about 16 million tons 
compared with 31.75 million tons in the year 1950. Anglo- 
Iranian, in association with American, French and other 
interests, is directly concerned in other oil ventures in the 
Middle East. The largest of these is in Kuwait, where 
there is an equal partnership with American oil interests. 
The development of the Kuwait oilfields has been specta- 
cular. From a little more than two million tons in 1947 
production has risen to an annual rate approaching 40 million 
tons. The total British production in Kuwait, Iraq and 
Quatar is expected to reach about 28 million tons this year 
against 19 million tons in 1951. 


The loss of the Abadan refinery came at a time when, 
fortunately, rapid progress was being made with a large re- 
finery building programme in Britain. This was originally 
aimed at raising Home refinery capacity from its 1939 annual 


heads of the Army and even the heads of the secret Pohice— 
after they had served his will. These trials belong to the 
vreat infamies of history and the unforgettable stains upon 
the fair name of justice. Indeed the Soviet system is not 
a system of justice at all, but merely a medium whereby 
the blackest designs of internal power can be carried 
out. 


For three decades a succession of devoted men have 
laboured long and earnestly to provide China with a system 
of law and a judiciary modelled on the best to be found in 
the West. It was not a slavish imitation of any Western 
system, despite the tremendous magnetism of the English 
system of law and justice—universally acknowledged to be 
one of the great pillars of England’s historic fame. All these 
labours and the codes and laws that have been so painfully 
evolved are to be thrown out of the window. 


SITUATION TODAY 


rate of a little more than 2.5 million tons to 20 million tons 
by 19538. So speedily has the programme been carried out 
that British refineries are already—only half way through 
1952—handling a throughput at the rate of 23 million tons 
a year. With a new plant soon to come into use, it is con- 
fidently expected that the throughput will reach 26 million 
tons early in 1953. This should meet domestic demands at 
current rates and elsewhere. British consumption of refined 
products in 1951 was one per cent higher than in 1950 at 20 
million tons, of which 15 million tons came through United 
Kingdom refineries. 


British and American companies are building new re- 
fineries. The largest single unit, the Bsso Company’s plant 
at Fawley, near Southampton, is American-owned and will 
have a capacity of some 6.5 million tons. Other projects vary 
in size from small specialised plants to large modern units, 
built by British companies at strategic points in England, 
Scotland and Wales. Five of the plants, being built by the 
Anglo-Iranian and Shell Companies, are rated at 12 million 
tons, the total annual crude charging capacity. A great deal 
of the steel, plant and equipment has been made in Britain, 
with a saving in dollars. 


Britain’s new refineries are now supplied with crude oil 
almost entirely from the Middle East, which means that only 
a relatively small part of the crude oil has to be paid for 
with dollars. The benefits also extend beyond petroleum. 
Parallel with the growth of oil refining, Britain has been 


able to establish an entirely new industry—the synthetic manu-. 


facture of organic chemicals from raw materials derived from 
refinery activities. Production of synthetic detergents and a 
wide range of important plastics, used in many British 
industries, is now in full swing. Many chemicals formerly 
imported at high dollar cost are now, therefore, home-produced. 


British oil activity—exploration, production and distribu- 
tion—extends to almost every country outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. Either single-handed or in association with Dutch, 
American or other interests, British companies are spending 
enormous sums on the exploration and development of new 
oilfields, particularly in the Middle East and South America. 
They are also building new refineries in Western Europe, 
India, Australia and elsewhere. About one-fifth of the 
world’s tanker tonnage is British-owned and a further sub- 
stantial part is controlled by United Kingdom concerns. Bri- 
tish shipyards are, moreover, building about one-half of the 
world’s new tanker tonnage, including ships of upwards of 
30,000 tons deadweight, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


PORTUGUESE IN CHINA 


The visit to Hongkong and Macao by Commander Manuel 
Sarmento Rodrigues, Portuguese Minister for Overseas Terri- 
tories, established a precedent as the first Portuguese 
Colonial Minister ever to come out so far east. It has been 
heartening to some five thousand local Portuguese in Hong- 
kong and it must have created an even deeper sentiment 
in those three hundred and fifty Portuguese who are still left 
in Shanghai. Of the remnants of the Portuguese colony 
still in Shanghai—out of a Portuguese community of about 
3,000 at one time—two hundred and fifty are in a state of 
complete destitution. The Portuguese Government has 
onganized a refugee camp on Moulmein Road in Shanghai 
to provide them with food and shelter until they receive their 
exit permits from the Communist authorities. Minister 
Sarmento promised that his government would not abandon 
them and that every effort would be made to assist them in 
Shanghai and also to accommodate them after coming to 
Macao where another larger camp has already been establish- 
ed. This uprooting and migration is particularly hard for 


_ the Portuguese nationals in Shanghai as they have always 


shown deep attachment to the city where most of them were 
born and bred. A great number of them have come down 
to establish residence in Macao and Hongkong. About 200 
have already gone to Japan where their knowledge of foreign 
languages and business experience easily helped them to find 
employment with many new Japanese trading firms. Some 
families have also migrated to Brazil and the Argentine and 
quite a few left for Portugal. There is no organized repatria- 


tion of refugees to other parts of the Portuguese territories, 


but the Portuguese Government promises to assist—with 
passage and other facilities—all those refugees who find work 
there on their own initiative. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


In celebrating the thirty first anniversary of the forrna- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Party, the official Communist 
newspaper, the People’s Daily of Peking, published an 
editorial on July 1, warning the party members against 
the temptations of comfort and self-satisfaction. The 
editorial which was reprinted by all the newspapers through- 
out Communist China pointed out that a considerable num- 
ber of “doubtful and incompetent” persons had been dis- 
covered during the course of the recent “anti-3 and anti-5 
campaigns” against corruption, waste and bureaucracy. At 
the same time, the People’s Daily also called for the Chinese 
people to increase their vigilance for the “anti-America and 
Aid Korea” campaign and to devote their fullest energy to 
increase production both in agricultural and industrial fields. 


During the past weeks, some strong measures have been 
taken by the Chinese Communist Party to streamline party 
control in governmental administration. They have adopted 
a new personnel policy by taking away from civil adminis- 
trative heads of the government the power of employing 
their own staffs and transferring this power to party or- 
ganizers and security officials. In a statement published 
by the Nam Fong Daily in Canton, Li Min, director of the 
Communist Party’s Organization Department in South China, 
announced: “No one, excepting the party organizers in 
public agencies and the personnel officers in government 
departments, is allowed to appoint or employ anyone for 
service in any government department. The power concern- 
ing appointment, dismissal, promotion, punishment and trans- 
fer of personnel is left exclusively to various ranks of party 
organizers and security or personnel officers.” Li Min also 
cited as an outstanding example the case of the Kwangtung 
Cotton Yarn Company, a state-operated company, where one 


third of the officers were either relatives or personal friends 
of the general manager. The manager had _ repeatedly 


‘ignored the opinions of personnel officers. When the com- 


pany was ordered to carry out anti-corruption work last 
year, the general manager had organized an investigation 
team “without letting the security officers and the personnel 
officer know.” This was alleged to be another crime com- 
mitted by the manager. The security officers are the secret 
police or inside members of the Communist party who work 
under direct command of top-level party organizers while 
keeping watch on government officers. 


TRUCE TALK AT PANMUNJOM 

Despite the recent bombings of the Yalu River power 
plant, the truce talk at Panmunjom has taken a new turn, 
and not necessarily an adverse one. At the secret session 
held on July 4, the Communist negotiators came to the con- 
ference with a proposal to “reclassify” all war prisoners in 
accordance with their nationalities and areas. This was the 
first time since the United Nations presented their “final 
terms” on prisoner-of-war issue about two months ago that 
the Communists did not employ the truce meetings solely 
for propaganda attacks on the allies. Chinese Communist 
newspapers also dropped their daily charges accusing the 
United Nations of having been responsible for the deadlock 
of truce talk, the “massacre’’ of Communist captives on Koje 
Island camp, and the “provocations” to extend the fighting 
by bombing of the Yalu power plants. They reported only 
that General Nam Il, chief Communist negotiator, expressed 
his “welcome” to this “new United Nations gesture of sin- 
cerity” in resuming negotiations. 

Presumably, the Communists considered that the secret 
meetings at Panmunjom would be more conducive to real 
progress and would make it easier for them to modify their 
insistence that all prisoners be returned to their control, by 
force if necessary. Much of the true implications of the 
Communist proposals must still await further clarifications. 
Communist negotiator, General Nam II presented his pro- 
posal for reclassification of all prisoners according to their 
nationality and areas, and for checking the lists so as to 
facilitate total repatriation: that is to say, the captured 
personnel. of the UN forces or of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers should all be repatriated and returned home. Of 
the captured personnel of the South Korean Army or of 
the Korean People’s Army, those whose homes were in 
the area of the detaining side were to be permitted to 
return home directly without being repatriated. These pro- 
posals indicated that the Communist attitude to the re- 
patriation of Koreans appeared to have become _ looser 
though they still seemed adamant about the repatriation of 
all Chinese prisoners-of-war. After two months of silence, 
the Communists have finally reopened the prisoner-of-war 
issue which is the only known issue blocking the conclusien 
of the armistice in Korea. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN CHINA & TAIWAN 


There are more restrictions on the movement of Chinese 
nationals than any other peoples of the world today. The 
Chinese are now represented by two governments, the Com- 
munist People’s Government of China and the Nationalist 
Government in Taiwan. But in most cases, neither govern- 
ment permits the Chinese to enter territory under their 
jurisdiction. For those who reside either on the mainland or 
in Taiwan, travelling to any place outside the area is almost 
an impossibility. There are no legal restrictions imposed 
upon one’s movement, but regulations are so tight that only 
a very small number, mostly the privileged ones, have thus 


managed. 
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Since the evacuation from the mainland the chief con- 
cern of the Nationalist Government has been the security 
of Formosa against attack and infiltration. from the Com- 
munists. 


place outside the iron curtain which may be said to be com- 
paratively free from the operation of .Communist agents. 
However, by their rigid security measures they have not 
only robbed the people within of their initiative but also 
have denied themselves the support of many Chinese who are 
willing to come to Taiwan to work for the cause of fighting 
thé Communists. The entry requirements to Taiwan for 
Chinese nationals have been made stricter than those in for- 
eign countries where there exist anti-Chinese 
laws. Many people in Taiwan are aware of this shortcoming 
and have advocated a more liberal viewpoint. American 
officials have also advised the Nationalists of the need to open 
up more. There are indications that the strict entry ruling 
for Chinese have been somewhat eased as more people from 
Hongkong, including a number of business men, have gained 
entry to the island recently. But most of the cumbersome 
rulings. and requirements still exist. And for foreign na- 
tionals, other than the citizens of the United States, entry 
to Taiwan is more difficult than ever. It is therefore sur- 


prising that in the case of a former Hongkong resident, Mr. . 


Lee Choi-fat, proprietor of the Ritz Garden Ballmoom in 
Hongkong, who is a Chinese by birth and a naturalized citizen 


Its laws have: been in a considerable measure nega- , 
tive though they are successful in making the island the. only 


immigration 


* of a South: American country, there was speed in granting his 


entry permit to Taiwan. 

On the other hand, there are also signs of some relaxation 
of the granting of entry and exit permits by the Communis 
authorities on the mainland now that the “anti-corruption” 


‘campaigns are over. A number of Chinese women and 


children have come to Hongkong recently to join their families 
here. Travelling is not heavy although the Shanghai- 
Canton train runs only twice a week. A small number have 
gone back to the mainland with the assistance given by 
the Hongkong Government in paying for their passage. A 
certain amount of harsh and coercive measures of the 
Chinese Communist authorities applying to foreigners have 
been relaxed. An exit permit for Mr. R. Gordon of Jardine, 
Matheson and Company in Shanghai, who was recently de- 


tained but soon released, has been granted. And Mr. H. H. 


Lennox of the same company, who was in Shanghai during the 
post-war years until he was allowed to leave by the Com- 
munist authorities about a year ago, will soon _ sail for 
Shanghai by way of Tientsin. Another case of interest was 
the recent release of Mr. R. T. Bryan, jr., who had been in 
isolated imprisonment in Ward Road jail in Shanghai for 
eighteen months. The only apparent ground of his captivity 
was that under the former Shanghai Municipal Council, 
Bryan had been municipal advocate and that in the course of 
his duty he was called upon to prosecute before the Chinese 
courts many who were accused of subversive Communist acti- 
vities. Mr. Bryan is soon sailing for the United States. 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 
(SPECIAL TO THE FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW) 


The Economic Situation 


Though the large industrial enterprises are fully engaged 
in government work, and notwithstanding the fact that stock- 


piling is bound to continue for some years, the general position - 


is not so liquid and optimistic as it appeared a year ago. 
Profits are good and mounting; however, they are being re- 
duced to a large extent by taxation, as well as by demands 
proffered by labor, not only as regards wages, but also costly 
branches of social security, extended holidays, etc. The one 
industry which has suffered a severe setback is the textile 
group, partly cotton tissues, but more so rayon and other 
artificial fibres. This recession has found expression in the 
shares of almost all the factories engaged in the output of 
soft goods; drops in quotations of such stock aggregated 
during the past 9 months from 30 to 40 %. At the moment a 
moderate amelioration is discernible in this category, but the 
textile industry, inclusive of woollens, is not yet out of the 


rut. To illustrate this example, let’us show on hand of a few 
companies how far the decline went: 

1951/52 Recent Decline % 

high price 
Anderson Clayton ............ $ 64 $ 45° 30 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet ... 24 15% 35% 
Burlington Mills .................. 253% 17% 32 
Celanese Corpr. of America. 58% 40 31 
Robbins Mills 27 35%4 
2234 12% 44 


Another group which showed large falling off in quota- 
tions is the distillers; seemingly the consumption of hard 
liquors has much declined. While paper factories (especially 
newsprint) continue doing. well, there is stagnation in the 
manufacture of paper board; in fact present production is 


only 75% of capacity as compared to 103% a year ago. 
The shares of all film companies have seriously declined, 
due to lesser profits. The largest concern, Loews, Inc., re- 
cently cuts its dividend about 40% from the usual standard. 
Meet packers are not doing well. Tobacco concerns find that 
their shares cannot rally. Liquor dealers, like National Dis- 
tillers, have switched over, as part occupation, to the chemi- 
cal field. St. Joseph Lead Co. has taken up search for 
petroleum as a side issue. In general, much in the way of 
diversification can be observed. 

However, there are lines which are doing extremely well. 
Heading this group are the oil companies, most of which 
are not only engaged in the production of crude oil and its 
refined products, but also in gas and in _ petrochemicals. 
There is heavy and constant demand for gasoline, to serve 
the 50 million motor vehicles constantly on the road in the 
United States. There is rapidly growing need for gasoline 
for the extending airlines of this country. Petroleum pro- 
ducts are in ever-increasing demand for the diselization of 
America’s railroads. While the net of gas pipelines is con- 


stantly being extended, the demand is growing in a faster 


pace than the supply. Petrochemicals are a comparatively 


new line on which huge sums are being spent for laboratory 
But results are wonderful and most promising | 


research. 
for the near future. 

Certain oil concerns devote more attention to gas and 
petrochemicals than to kerosene and gasoline. Leading 
amongst these is Phillips Petroleum Co., now being quoted 
over $60 a share. This stock is still worth buying. Other 
Oil concerns with excellent prospects; as far as growth 
possibilities are concerned, and decent dividend payments are 


assured, are Sinclair Oil, woviny Vacuum;: Texas Co., Bishop’ 


Oil, Gulf Oil, etc. 


Another industry with very. favorable prospects is air- © 


crafts. . 


. Some months ago Government’-has- found it ex--— 
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pedient (probably in order to cut down on expenditure, but 
possibly also to prevent new planes to become obsolete too 
quickly), to prolong the schediile of production by extending 
the contemplated output over many years. There are signs 
that this tendency has now been recognized as erroneous 
and that production will be speeded up. Promising aircraft 
stocks are Lockheed, North American Grumman and Republic 
Aviation. Curtiss Wright has declined in value, while United 
Aircraft, an important concern, remains stagnant. 

Aviation companies are doing an ever-increasing trade. 
Leading is United Airlines, followed by Eastern Airlines, 
American Airlines, National Airlines, etc. So far the size 
of dividends declared by most companies is very small, 
working out at 2 to 3% on current stock prices. But future 
prospects for patient investors are good. 

Another sound industry is Electronics. Most factories 
are now busy with government orders (on which profits are 
controlled and low), so that they cannot devote too much 
attention to television. A few days ago the authorities lifted 
the ban on colored television, but made it a condition that 
factories engaged in government work could not take advan- 
tage of the new ruling. Radar equipment plays, of course, 
a paramount role. The principal concerns in the electronic 
field are R.C.A., Phileco, Columbia Broadcasting and Sylvania 
Co. 

The immediate future of steel depends, of course, upon 
the outcome of the current steel] strike. In face of un- 
favorable developments during the present deadlock steel 
stocks have behaved wonderfully well. At these levels it 
might prove profitable to invest in U.S... Steel, Republic 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Sharon and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube. 

Chemicals, in spite of severe competition, continue to be 
a promising industry. Demand has somewhat slackened, and 
wages had to be imcreased. But prospects nevertheless are 
very good. Leading companies in this field are Dupont, 
Dow Chemical, Allied Chemical, Monsanto Chemical. 

Rubber: Although the large companies have been doing 
well during tihe past 5 years, prospects for the future are not 
brilliant. Severe competition, high taxation and limitations 
on defense work are handicaps. Strong companies are Good- 
year, Goodrich, U.S. Rubber and General Tire and Rubber 
Co. 

The majority of the economic authorities foresee a bull 
market in the second half of 1952, barring the outbreak 
of a world war. Now there are important forces in the 
market which formerly were absent, namely pension funds, 
trust funds, mutual investment funds, life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. All these are buying for more 
or ,less permanent investment. If one considers that in 
practically all cases buildings and machinery of industrial 
concerns are standing in companies’ books far below re- 
placement cost, it will be realized that the dollar possesses 
greater purchasing power in stocks than in almost any 
other commodity. 


The Steel Strike 

Starting on June 1, the steel strike in USA is a really 
gigantic struggle between capital and labor. Not only that 
650,000 steel workers are out, but that a large and growing 
number will be forced out of work owing to the non- 
availability of steel. This relates in the first place to 
workers in auto factories, to the building trade, to struc- 
tural engineers, to manufacturers of machinery and house- 
hold gadgets, etc. etc. Here is a statement issued by the 
Steel Corporations of America, giving their views of the 
case: 

Capital is of the opinion that the real causes of the 
strike are not so much wages, but the workers’ demand for 
Union membership. The manufacturers claim that their 


..| steelworkers pay is far above the average of all manufac- 


turing industries. They have offered a wage increase of 16 
cents an ‘hour, plus substantial increases in fringe benefits, | 
making a total direct cost to the companies of about 25 cents © 
an hour. This would represent about $500 yearly per em- 
ployee. 

Factory owners maintain that the workers’ monetary 
loss aggregates $10 million per diem in wages. This means 
also that 260,000 tons of steel production are lost every day 
the strike lasts. The companies opine that the principal 
basic demand of the strikers lies in compulsory Union mem- 
bership. If this demand were granted, it would force every 
future applicant for employment in the steel mills to join 
the Union as a condition of holding his job. So far the 
Steel companies were adamant in refusing this demand. The 
companies believe that it is up to each man to decide for him- 
self whether he will, or will not, join any onganization. 

On June 9 the steel companies have made the following 
offer to the Union: (1) General increase in wages averaging 
16 cents an hour. (2) Six paid holidays; double time for 
holidays worked, with appropriate provisions as to eligibility. 
(3) Increased shift differentials to 6. cents an hour for second 
shift and 9 cents per hour for third shift. (4) Three weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years of service. (5) Decrease Southern 
differential of the 2 companies concerned by 5 cents an hour. 
(6) Above adjustment to be effective upon execution of com- 
plete agreement and returm to work, except that general 
increase in wage rates to be retroactive to April 1, 1952. 
(7) Agreement to run to June 30, 1954, reopenable by either 
party as of June 30, 1953, on the subject of general adjust- 
ment of wage rates. (8) Umion security provisions of pre- 
sent agreements which provide for freedom of choice of in- 
dividual employees to join or to refrain from. joining the 
Union will not be changed. (9) All other matters must be 
satisfactorily resolved. 

As a rejoinder the steelmill owners state that, if the 
companies signed a contract forcing all future applicants 
for employment to join the Union, then they as industry— 
and as a nation—would be surrendering one more right of the 
individual, one more freedom. And then the statement con- 
cludes: “In a world of encroaching dictatorship we are 
trying to preserve freedom in Europe, freedom in Korea, and 
freedom at home. The freedom of choice, no less than the 
freedom of speech and of the press, is important to the 
life of every American.” 

Here is an instance where, one might have surmised, 
the Tafit-Hartley injunction might have called for applica- 
tion. However, at a recent press conference President Tru- 
man expressed doubts that the imposition of that law 
would be’ obeyed by the steelworkers, respectively by their 
boss, Philip Murray, adding that “Taft-Hartley will not 
manufacture steel.” 


_ Items of General Interest 


Gold Holdings: The United States owns and holds about 
60% of the world’s gold. During the first 3 months of 1952 
this country took in another $557,000,000 worth of the yellow 
metal from abroad. Of this total $520,000,000 came from 
Great Britain, i.e. 93%. 

Population: The population figures for the United States 
have now touched 156 million. 

Stattler Hotel: Except if delayed by lengthy strikes, 
the new Stattler Hotel in Los Angeles is to be opened for 
occupancy in early autumn. Every room will be supplied 
with: a television receiver. The total of such gadgets to be 
installed there will aggregate 1,300, the largest figure per; 
taining to any one building in the world. 

Meat Packers: This line has suffered from unfavorable 
results for some years past. However, in view of govern- 
ment stock-piling, it was logically thought that .matters 
would improve rapidly. Evidently this is not the case, judg- 
ing from Armour & Co.’s report for the 26th weeks ended 
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April 26. Profits dropped to $3,144,000 (or 40 cents a share) 
from $10,415,000 for the like period a year ago. The total 
turnover for the 26 week period exceeded 1 billion dollars. 

Allis-Chalmers: on the other hand, announce that earnings 
for the 6 months ending June 30 would slightly exceed last 
year’s results, namely $4 per common share. Sales for the 
period are estimated at $260 million, or 25% above what 
they were last year during the same 6 months period. 

Education Level: in U.S.A. is considered highest now, 
according to the Census Bureau. Amongst the 87,675,000 
Americans aged 25 or over, 7 out of 10 have finished elemen- 
tary school. One out of three has completed High School, 
while one out of 16 was a college graduate. 

Polio Relief: In America Polio cases are rather nu- 
merous. It is therefore good news to learn that a Los 
Angeles physician, Dr. M. E, Borsook, after lengthy experi- 
ments extending over a year, has succeeded in a new and 


promising treatment of weakened muscles, always cropping 
up after polio. Administration of two chemicals by mouth 
for an extended period have made it possible for victims 
of polio or infantile paralysis to discard their crutches. 
The two chemicals are called betaine and glycocyamine; 
they are related to amino acids, the former one being derived 
from sugar beets. Treatment of patients extended from 6 to 
11 months and was in most cases successful, inasmuch as the 
shrunken muscles were again strengthened. Administration 
of the chemicals, it is stated, increases the supply of creatine, 
a tonic normally found in muscles. In most cases muscles 
which had been shrunken for years grew im size, increasing 
after 8 months of treatment by 40%. Assisting in the re- 
search was Dr. Golseth of Pasadena who could check the 
progress in the built-up of muscles with a marvellous instru- 
ment, the electromyograph, the latter being able to pick up 
and record electrical voltages from muscles. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDONESIA - 


On February 23, 1952, the Sukiman-Suwirjo Cabinet, 
the third cabinet of sovereign Indonesia, fell. The official 
announcement stated that the resignation was made “with 
a view to clearing the political situation in order to over- 
come the problems which have arisen around the con- 
clusion of an agreement pertaining to the Mutual Security 
Act. But during the following days people were com- 
menting that the reasons for the fall of the cabinet were 
not so clear. These doubts reflected the situation of the 
previous weeks in which a considerable amount of uncertainty 
was apparent. This confusion has not been entirely resolved 
at the time of writing. 


It had been public knowledge for some time that a 
number of internal strains had appeared within the cabinet, 
as within the previous (Natsir) cabinet, which fell on March 
20, 1951. These internal strains were a reflection of dis- 
agreement in the cabinet—and outside it—over such questions 
as ratification of the Peace Treaty with Japan, settlement of 
the Darul Islam problem, the manner in which local represen- 
tative councils should be formed, and so on. The man in 
the street has been inclined to class all these differences under 
the heading of “party political conflict’, and to sigh for 
the general elections for the Constituent Assembly as a means 
of clearing up these tensions. 


It is quite true that the general elections have not 
yet been held. The Indonesian Provisional Parliament is the 
outcome of amalgamations between the various parliamentary 
bodies which existed in Indonesia at the time of the transfer 
of sovereignty and of those formed since then in the federa- 
tive state. Some of these bodies had been appointed from 
amongst “leading figures’, some had been the result of repre- 
sentatives from different appointed organisations, and so 
on; but none of them had been elected by popular vote. It 
is equally true that a deal of conflict over many issues does 
arise at times between the political parties, which seem some- 
times apt to claim greater influence over and greater following 
amongst the public tham a true reflection of public opinion 
would justify. 

The situation, however, is rather over-simplified if it is 
seen as being ithe outcome of the party conflict alone. In 
the first place, real differences of opinion do exist amongst 
the people of Indonesia as to the principles underlying a num- 
ber of internal and international questions, and these differ- 
ences of opinion are in one way or another reflected by the 
political parties and other organisations which have seats in 
parliament. 


The Present System 

In spite of its unusual present and temporary form, the 
parliament has often proved to be very democratic in practice. 
If according to the usual international standards, the form 
of the Indonesian Parliament is not sufficiently representa- 
tive, in practice it has never been undemocratic. It would 
be tragic if, in seekimg for democracy-in-form Indonesia ran 
the risk of lessening the present practical democracy. This 
has been one of the chief reasons for the slowness in arrang- 
ing the general elections. It takes time to prepare them in 
a country which has a high percentage of illiteracy and whose 


‘population is langely unacquainted with the formalities of the 


ballot box. 


Notwithstanding all of these factors which mitigate the 
lack of demoaratic representation, it is still true that, in 
spite of the fact that cabinets are responsible to parlia- 
ment, the twelve previous cabimets of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia (i.e., since 1945) have fallen on almost all occasions 
for reasons other than a vote of no confidence from parlia- 
ment. Further, no single cabinet, because of the absence of 
general elections, has ever been the outcome of a popular 
vote showing in whose hands the government should lie. 


Political Mood of the Nation 

This history was repeated in the composition and fall of 
the Sukiman-Suwirjo Cabinet. Events preceding the fall of 
the cabinet centred around certain letters exchanged between 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Subardjo, and the U.S. 
Ambassador to Indonesia, Merle Cochran. These letters dealt 
with American aid under the Mutual Security Act, and the 
letter signed by Minister Subardjo on January 5th has been 


taken by both the U.S. and the Indonesian governments to | 


be binding. However, neither parliament nor cabinet (with 
the single exception of the Prime Minister, Sukiman) had 
been informed of the signing of an undertaking, and only 
came to know of the circumstance after a newspaper had 
“broken the news” about one month later. Minister Subardjo 
regarded the letters as effecting a continuation of aid which 
had formerly been given Indonesia under the E.C.A. with 
some changes in procedure. He stated that “the procedure 
he followed was in keeping with the traditions of countries 
which had long enjoyed their independence’, and he con- 
sidered that the Foreign Minister and the Prime Minister 
together were competent to deal with the situation without 
further reference to either cabinet or parliament. ° 


Following the first newspaper article, the government 
was faced with protests and questions on all sides. Many 
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considered that the M.S.A. undertaking which had been signed 
implied that Indonesia was drawn closer to the American 
bloc vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc, but most critics based their 
objections upon the manner in which the document had been 
signed. The Indonesian papers commented daily; a formal 
series of questions was asked in parliament, and meetings of 
the executives of political parties met to decide their atti- 
tude. 

. The executives of nearly all the parties forming the 
cabinet expressed disapproval of Minister Subardjo’s action. 
On February 11th PIR (United Party for a Greater Indo- 
nesia) called for Subardjo’s resignation; on February 12th, 
the MASJUMI (Moslem Party) announced that its execu- 
tive refused to hold itself responsible for the signing of the 
M.S.A document; on February 16th, the executive of the 
P.N.I. (Indonesian Nationalist Party) expressed the opinion 
that the cabinet en bloc should return its mandate to the 
President; and on February 19th PARKINDO (the Indo- 
nesian Christian Party) called for a decision by cabinet to 
be later submitted to parliament. 

On February 21st, cabinet itself decided to disapprove 
of the Foreign Minister’s handling of the matter. Dis- 
approval by cabinet of his action meant Subardjo’ s resigna- 
tion, in line with his letter to that effect given to cabinet on 
February llth, and his resignation was formally handed to 
President Soekarno on February 22nd. 


However, on February 23rd, a cabinet meeting decided 
to return its mandate en bloc, without waiting for discussion 
of the question to come up before parliament on February 
25th as a result of the Djody Gondokusumo interpellation. 
That interpellation was subscribed to by Professor Abidin 
(Labor Party), A. A. Achsien (Masjumi), O. Rondonuwu 
(People’s Sdvereignty Party), Ahem Emingpradja (Labor) 
and Z. Baharudin (independent) as well as by its initiator, 
Djody, who is a representative of the National People’s 
Party. 


The questions asked of the government were: I. Is it 
true that a Mutual Security agreement has been signed by 
the government? II. What prompted the government to do 
so? III. What are the contents of that agreement? IV. Is 
the government ready to submit to parliament the document 
(letters) bearing on the Mutual Security agreement between 
Foreign Minister Subardjo and U.S. Ambassador Merle 
Cochran? V. If it is true that the agreement is valid as 
from its signing by both the governments of Indonesia and 
the U.S. or their proxies, what-was the reason why the govern- 
ment did not consider it necessary to make previous consulta- 
tion with Parliament, or at least with its Foreign Affairs 
Section ? 

These questions have never yet been answered. And 
when the cabinet returned its mandate, Parliament had re- 
ceived no statement from the government on the question, 
nor had it debated the issue. Neither had cabinet itself reach- 
ed any decision, for the last statement fram cabinet on the 
matter was that “the said question was still “in dispute’’.” 
But the government radio comment broadcast on the evening 
of February 23rd warned that “resignation of the cabinet 
should not be construed as meaning that the State would 
shirk its obligations arising from an agreement with a for- 
eign country,’ and stated that the government was fully 
aware that with Mr. Subardjo’s signing of the Mutual 
Security Act aid agreement, the Indonesian state “has made 
a commitment.” 

Apart from this rather confusing state of affairs, the 
situation in the cabinet brought from different parties 
different ideas as to what form the next cabinet should take. 
On February 16th, Djody, the initiator of the interpellation 
in parliament, had already proposed to the press “a national 
cabinet of technicians, if the present cabinet resigns.” On 
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the same day, Manai Sophiaan, the General Secretary of the 
P.N.I. declared that he himself “could only endorse a future 
cabinet if it’: has the form of a busimess cabimet,’”’ but added 
that its members should be proposed by the various political 
parties as well as being appointed by the formateur. On 
February 20th, the Association of Progressive University 
Students made known an executive decision “to favour a 
national business cabimet.”’ 


Non-party business government 


If comments such as these had arisen before the fall of. 
the cabinet had taken place, they were 4o increase after the 
cabinet had in fact handed in its resignation. After the last 
meeting of the Sukiman-Suwirjo cabinet on February 23rd, 
Sukiman himself expressed the opinion that a coalition ca- 
binet would be the “most appropriate,” and on February 
24th, the P.N.I.’s General Chairman, Sidik Djojosukarto gave 
his personal opinion in favour of the coalition form. PIR 
was reported to desire a coalition cabinet whose members 
should be also appointed on the score of capability. PSI (the 
Indonesian Socialist Party, under the leadership of Sutan 
Sjahrir) would prefer a business cabinet, said that party’s 
parliamentary faction leader, but the leader of the Democrat 
Faction, Sahetappy Engel, endorsed “a coalition with Masjumi 
and PNI participating,” though he was “not averse’’ to the 
inclusion of capable imdependents. Then PARINDRA 
(Party for a Greater Indonesia) and the Political Parties’ 
Consultative Committee (an organisation established by a 
number of more or less left-wing parties at the time of the 
fall of the Natsir cabinet) also decided in favour of a coalition 
form. 

All of these comments, and many more from non-party 
circles as well as from other parties, had been made before 
a formateur had been appointed, no doubt thus affecting at 
least the terms of instruction the President was to give when 
the appointment was made. Meanwhile, the Vice-President, 
after discussing the position with President Soekarno, had 
told the press that the President would hear the parties 
participating in the former cabinet. And only these be- 
cause, he said, the Sukiman-Suwirjo cabinet’s fall was not 
caused by parliamentary opposition but by its own weakness. 
Thus Dr, Hatta pointed out, the question of a coalition or 
a business form for the next cabinet would be decided by 
the parties concerned. 

Eventually, on March ist, the nomination was an- 
nounced of Prawoto Mangkusasmito (Masjumi) and Sidik 
Djojosukarto (PNI) as joint formateurs. The terms of their 
instruction were to form a strong cabinet with sufficient 
backing from parliament. No time limit was set, but they 
were asked to work as quickly as possible, and the outgoing 
cabinet ministers were asked to continue their tasks to “fill 
the gap.” The first days of their duty were used by the 
two formateurs to make contact with the various parties 
to discuss the general outlines of a programme. Without 
any great difficulty they were able to draw up a programme 
which in general could be endorsed by all the parties likely 
to panticipate in the coalition. 

Then, however, came the difficult part of their task. 
This was to arrange the structure of the cabinet, that is, to 
allocate seats to the different parties, and then to choose 
the persons from the respective parties to fill those seats. 
It was in this part of their task that differences of political 
opinion, even within a single party, coupled with party 
struggles, were to prove the stumbling block. During this 
part of their task they were to see how far different persoris 
and groups would go in reaction to the signing of the M.S.A. 

nt. For a long time, for imstance, two political 
outlooks had been seen to exist amongst the members of 
Masjumi, so that people were speaking of a “Natsir group” 
and a “Sukiman group.” “The Natsir group” is said to be’ 
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im strength in the Masjumi executive ‘ which had stated on 
February 14th, that “it refused to hold itself responsible” 
for Subardjo’s signing of the M.S.A. document. But on 
February 19th, the then Finance Minister, Jusuf Wibisono, 
who seemed to be a candidate for the future cabinet, and 
who is said to belong to the “Sukiman group,” told the press 
that this decision ‘“‘was not Masjumi’s final decision, as it 
still had to be approved by the Legislative Council” (of the 
Masjumi), which is said to be a “Sukiman group” stronghold. 
The Masjumi formateur, Prawoto, is a man not spoken of as 
having ‘ ‘group” attachment. 

Then again, individual parties had. cortain conditions they: 
wanted to see filled before stating that they would participate 
in the cabinet. Some of these demands were connected 
with political ideology, whilst others represented. an estimate 
of party influence. Thus, some demands sought to affect 
actions of the future cabinet by attempting to determine its 
outlook, whilst other demands sought the same objective by 
attempting to determine the future cabinet’s composition. 

There was also some difference of opinion between the two 
formateurs themselves as to what constituted a “strong 
cabinet with sufficient backing from parliament.” What with 
one thing and another, it is not surprising that the formateurs 
were unable to satisfy all the demands.made of them, On 
March 18th, Prawoto and Sidik reported to the President that 
their efforts had not been able to meet with success, and 
returned their mandate. 

The next formateur was Wilopo (PNI) who was ap- 
pointed by the President within a day after their mandate 
had been returned by the first two formateurs. This appoint- 
ment was made by the President without further reference to 
the parties, but the PNI quickly endorsed Wilopo in his en- 
deavours. The terms of instruction remained the same—a 
strong cabinet with sufficient backing from parliament, and 
no time limit was set. As before, the outgoing ministers 
continued in their tasks. 

The appointment of a single formateur overcame some 
of the difficulties experienced when there had been two, and 
the person of Mr. Wilopo gained fairly wide acceptance and 
approval in political circles generally. But in spite of these 
good omens, many of the old difficulties remained for Wilopo 
to salve—the demands of the parties themselves, for instance, 
continued to hook ominous. Just before the end of the first 
week after his appointment, press reports showed Wilopo ap- 
parently on the homs of a dilemma. The programme draft- 
ed earlier had been taken over more or less as it stood; 
again the difficulty lay with composition and persons. 

The PIR/Democrat Faction group, which occupy between 
them sufficient seats in parliament to make them a group to 
be reckoned with, were reported to have made a firm demand 
for 4 seats in the cabinet, one of which was to be a key seat. 
Jusuf Wibisono, Finance Minister in the Sukiman-Suwirjo 
cabinet, was reported to be demanding that his own accep- 
tance of a seat in the Wilopo cabinet was conditional upon 
acceptance of the principle that no stigma over the signing 
of the MSA document attach to any other person of the 
former cabinet. The Indonesian Socialist Party was reported 
to be still wanting to see Wilopo’s final list, so that it 
could judge for itself how the new cabinet would fulfil the 
President’s conditions, before giving its final acceptance to 
participation. 

This meant that, if Mr. Wilopo acceded to the PIR/De- 
mocrat demands he would be under difficulties in trying to get 
sufficient participation by the other parties to obtain a cabinet 
strong either in parliamentary backing or in persons of 
capability—both composition and placing would be difficult. 
Parliamentary backing is, of course, tied to what parties 
participate in the cabinet, and persons of capability must 
also be acceptable to each other as well as to the political 
parties for rea] strength. 


On the other hand, if Mr. Wilopo rejected the PIR/De- 
mocrat demands, and could not accede to Mr. Wibisono’s condi- 
tions—in view of Mr. Wilopo’s known outlook it seemed un- 
likely that he could agree to either—it seemed difficult for 
him to arrange his cabinet so that it could meet what would 
be likely to be the Socialist Party’s idea of “strength’’—those 
PIR/Democrat seats in parliament might easily tell against 
him. And without PSI (Socialist Party) support, other can- 
didates, particularly the Sultan, would not sit, and Mr. 
Wilopo’s cabinet would then be sure to have insufficient back- 
ing from parliament by anybody’s definition. 


The new Indonesian government 


Eventually, however, on March 30th, Mr. 
sented a draft of his cabinet to President Soekarno, saying 
later to the press that he believed this was the maximum 
result that could be obtained at this period, and that his 
cabinet fulfilled the President’s requirements. 


After the President had consulted with the Vice-President, 
the draft was endorsed officially, and the new cabinet was 
sworn in on April 4th. 


That is, with the exception of Mukarto, who had earlier 
been listed by the press as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Wilopo was sworn in as Foreign Affairs Minister ad 
interim, and, although it was stated that he would. occupy 
this post only for the time being, no official announcement 
was made as to who was to take the post eventually. 


Occasioned by his consultation with the Vice President 
who was then out of town, President Soekarno’s delay in 
endorsing the draft presented by Mr. Wilopo caused much 
comment. It was rumoured in the press that the President 
had some objections to certain individuals, and that possibly 
a particular ministry was supporting these objections. Much 
comment centred around the question of whether the Presi- 
dent had the constitutional authority to reject persons nomi- 
nated by a formateur, and legal opinion was quoted in sup- 
port of the contention that the President must endorse the 
list as presented. 


But, by the time of the swearing-in ceremony, it had 
become known that Mukarto was the endorsed candidate for 
Foreign Minister. Mr. Wilopo was to function as Foreign 
Minister only until such time as Mr. Mukarto could come to 
Djakarta, having freed himself of the responsibilities attach- 
ing to his New York post as Deputy Leader of the Indonesian 
Delegation to the United Nations Organisation. 


The composition achieved is fairly widely spread over 
all the parties likely to participate in a P.N.I./Masjumi coali- 
tion, with the notable exception of the PIR/Democrat bloc. 
Four seats each have gone to the Masjumi and the P.N.LI.; 


. two seats have gone to the Indonesian Socialist Party (PSI); 


one seat each is filled by the Christian Party, the Caitholic 
Party, the P.S.I1.I. (a second Moslem Party), the Labour Party 
and PARINDRA, whilst three seats are filled by independents. 

Considering the list, mamy people would say that Mr. 
Wilopo has endeavoured to find individuals who would be 
more or less acceptable to any “groups”’ that may exist within 
the parties. Nevertheless, the composition of the cabinet 
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Wilopo 


plus the persons in it, give the impression that this is a — 


cabinet of the 
life. 
of a “new atmosphere” in politica] affairs. 
includes one or two “unknowns” and several people who have 
become political figures only during the revolution, although 
it also does include men who were well-known in the pre-war 
nationalist struggle in Indonesia. 

However, what can be regarded as the qualities of a 
cabinet in one regard, may im different circumstances become 
its drawbacks. Suppose, for instance, that the “‘new feel’ of 
this cabinet is distasteful to some sections either of parliament 


“younger” elements in Indonesian political 


For that reason, many people feel that there is hope | 
The personnel | 
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or of the major political parties, the repercussions might be 
difficult to assess; the minimum reaction would hardly affect 
the situation, but the maximum might lead to even the 
loss of much backing in parliament. 


Just because there is an atmosphere of something unusual 
about this Wilopo Cabinet, it would be a bold man who would 
try to predict its future. What is certain is that its path 
will be no smooth one, and that it will need a “fortunate con- 
stellation’”’ of many factors in addition to the undoubted ability 
inherent in its group, to carry it safely to the general elec- 
tions and a cabinet arising from an elected parliament. 


Policy of the Wilopo Cabinet 


1. Organisation of the State 
a. To realise general elections for the Constituent As- 
sembly and the Regional Councils. 
b. To finalise the implementation of and to give content 
to regional autonomy. 


ec. To simplify the organisation of the Central Govern- 
ment. 


2. Prosperity 
a. To raise the living standard of the population by 
means of increasing national production, waahatataded 
of primary foodstuffs. 


b. To continue agrarian reforms. 


3. Security 


To seek to overcome the security problem with all means 
available to a juridical state, to improve the organisation 
of the instruments of power of the State, and to develop 
the powers within society for the maintenance of security 
and order. 


4. Labour 


To complete labour legislation with a view to increasing 
the labour level so as to safeguard the process of na- 
tional production. 


5. Education 


To speed up the endeavours to make improvements aimed 
at the renovation of education and training. 


6. Foreign Affairs 


a. To give content to the independent foreign policy 
through activities towards world peace which conform 
to Indonesia’s responsibilities within the family of 
nations and to the national interests. 

b. To complete the conversion of the Indonesian-Nether- 
lands relations which are based on the Union Stature, 
into relations based on ordinary international treaties, 
with the elimination of parts of the R.T.C. agree- 
ments that are detrimental to the country and the 
people. 

c. To continue the attempts to include West Irian into 
the territory of Indonesia in the shortest possible 
time. 

The Wilopo Cabinet 

Wilopo (P.N.I.) 

Prawoto Mangkusasmito (Masjumi) 
Mukarto Notowidigdo (P.N.I.) 


Interior Moh. Rum (Masjumi) 

Defence Sultan Hamengku Buwono (independent) 
Justice Lukman Wiriadinata (P.S.I.) 
Information Arnold Mononutu (P.N.I.) 
Finance Sumitro Djojohadikusumo (P.S.I.) 
Agriculture Moh. Sardjan (Masjumi) 
Economic Affairs Sumanang (P.N.I.) 
Communication Djuanda (independent) 

Public Works Suwarto (Catholic Party)) 

Labor I. Tedjasukmana (Labor Party) 
Social Affairs Anwar Tjokroaminoto (P.S.I.L) 
Education Dr. Bahder Djohan (independent) 
Religious Affairs Fakih Usman (Masjumi) 

Health Dr. J. Leimena (Christian Party) 


Personnel Affairs k. P. Suroso (Parindra) 


ISUZU MOTOR CO., LTD. 


2691 Oji-sakashita-cho, Shinagawa-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


COLD 


Cable Address: ISUZU TOKYO 
Tel. Omori (06) 0121(5), 2121(5), 3121(5) 
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MINING IN 


Mineral production in Asia and the Far East showed sub- 
stantial increases in 1951 and several important measures 
were taken by the govermments of the region to stimulate 
further development of mineral resources, according to a 
report by the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East.. Asia continues to occupy an umchallenged 
and dominant position in the world markets for the exports 
of manganese ore, tungsten, ore, graphite, mica and ilmenite 
(the chief ore for the production of titanium used in the manu- 
facture of alloy stee] and for titanium oxide required for 
high-grade paints). 

Despite considerable production increases in 1951, the 
output of the region’s basic resources—coal, petroleum and 
iron ore—is still on a low level and does not bear comparison 
with either known resources or the production of the highly 
industrialized nations. For instance, the entire Asian region 
produced in 1951 only about as much coal as western Germany 
or about one-half as much as Britain and only about one-eighth 
of the US production. 

Coal production in the region increased in 1951 by more 
than 10,000,000 tons from 108,327,000 to 119,575,000 tons. 


Production figures of the various countries were as follows:— 
(in 1,000 tons) 


1951 1950 

488 444 

cate 119,575 108,327 


Japan continued to be the leading producer as well as 
consumer of coal, followed by China and India. A substantial 
quantity of Japanese coal was exported to Korea, but at the 
same time Japan had to import high-grade coal from the 
United States. India supplied coal] to neighbouring countries, 
and also to Singapore, Hongkong, Japan, Australia and even to 
some countries in Europe. There may be further increases 
in Asian coal production as a result of efforts to start coal 
mining in Burma, Thailand and British Territories in Borneo. 
Production increases would also result from the return of 
normal conditions in Korea, Viet-Nam and Malaya. 

The region’s contribution to the world production of 
petroleum remained small. In the two principal producers, 
Indonesia and Brunei, output reached only about 2.2% of 
the world’s total (excl. the USSR). Active explorations have 
been carried out in many countries, including China, Japan, 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand and North Borneo, 
but these efforts have not affected production. 


Iron Ore 


Iron ore production (excluding China) rose in 1951 by 
appr. 700,000 tons, from 5,096,655 to 5,785,939 t. 


Figures for the various countries :— 


(in tons) 
1951 1950 
bens 6,477 2,657 


1951 brought a sharp increase in the iron ore production 
in the Philippines and the Federation of Malaya; both coun- 
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tries exported almost their entire output to Japan. China 
and India produced iron ores for the *requirements of their 
own iron and steel industries, though India was also able to 
export small quantities to Japan. Japan’s need of iron ore 
is so great that negotiations have been started for supplies 
from the western United States. 


Ferrous Metals 

China continues to be the leading world producer of 
tungsten ore (used for high-speed cutting steel) with the 
United States as the biggest consumer. China’s production 
figures are not available. _Known tungsten resources of 
China amount to four times the total of those of the rest 
of the world. With the diversion of Chinese tungsten sup- 
plies to the USSR and tungsten requirements for the Korean 
war, prices have risen sharply, to almost three-times the 
1942-1945 average. Burma, second-largest producer before 
the war, was unable because of the internal situation to raise 
production from its present very low level and therefore failed 
to gain from the high world prices. The tungsten industry 
in Korea however made a quick recovery and towards the end 
of 1951 Korea produced some 200 tons monthly. Thailand’s 
production showed an increase from 1,143 to 1,342 tons. 


India led the region in the production of mangamese used 
mainly for manganese steel, most of which was exported to 
the United States. It was interesting to note that despite 
high prices in the world markets production in the Philipp‘nes 
decreased slightly. 

The Philippines continued to be the leading producer of 
chromite (used mainly as an alloy for stainless steel), with 
exports going principally to the United States. However, in 


' this case too 1951 production figures fell below those of the 


preceding year; 25,904 tons in the first half as against 26,089 
tons in the corresponding period of 1950. Pakistan produced 
about 18,000 tons during 1951. 


India retained its position as the world’s most important 


‘producer of ilmenite, again mostly for the US market. Out- 


put is expected to increase in 1952 to some 5,000 tons per 
month. 


Non-Ferrous and Light Metals 


The production of copper, lead and zinc was in 1951 as 
follows:— Demand for copper continued on a high level, with 
correspondingly high prices being reached. Zinc was also 
considerably in demand, but there was less intcrest for lead. 
Japan was the region’s largest producer of copper, lead and 
zinc, with the Philippines following second in the production 
of copper. Burmese production of lead and zinc remained 
small. 

Despite rising costs, labour difficulties, lack of security in 
the mining areas and a decline of prices in the latter half 
of the year, production of tin remained on about the 1950 
level. Three Asian countries—Malaya, Indonesia and Thai- 
land—produced between them some 59% of the total world 
production (excl. USSR) as against 54% in 1950. Malaya 
produced 57,167 tons (1950: 57,537), Indonesia 30,800 (32,100) 
tons and Thailand 9,654 (10,530) tons. 


Non- Metallics 


Japan, the leading producer and consumer in the region, 
produced in 1951 enough sulphur to satisfy its domestic needs 
to leave a surplus for export. Japanese pyrite production 
surpassed the wartime record level with an output of 2,251,000 
tons. Refined sulphur production remained with 141,000 tons 
below the peak level. In addition, 200,641 tons of gypsum 
were produced. India, on the other thhand, suffered from a 
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Ceylon conitinued to be the leading exporter of graphite 
and India continued to be the largest supplier of high-grade 
mica in the world. 


Developments in Various Countries 


Burma: Pursuing a policy of working “joint ventures” 
with foreign interests, the government participated in the 
working of two important mining companies, the Burma Oil 
Co. and the Burma Corporation, which became joint enter- 
prises. The Government engaged an American consulting 
firm, the Pierce Management Inc., to make a complete survey 
of the coal and mineral resources of the country. The Govern- 
ment has also drawn up a five year plan for the reconstruction 
of the Kachin area. It provides for large scale mineral 
exploration, the erection of refineries and smelting works, 
and the establishment of several factories. The Company 
has been proceeding with the Chauk refinery project, which 
will double the present refinery capacity in Burma. 


Ceylon: During 1951 arrangements were made for large 
scale maps required for development schemes such as the 
Beach Mineral Project and the Steel Project. The detailed 
survey of these deposits with systematic sampling and quality 
analysis should now be under way. UNESCO concluded an 
agreement with the Government of Ceylon to undertake two 
projects in the island. An expenditure of $150,000 is to be 
divided between a mineral survey over a period of three years 
and the setting up of a model edult agricultural educational 
programme. A monazite processing plant loan by the United 
Kingdom has been installed in Katukuranda, 30 miles south 
of Colombo on the west coast of the island, where monazite 
sands are found in abundance. The plant has gone into pro- 
duction and all its output will be sold to Britain. Early in 
the year, United States firms were invited to submit bids, 
up to June 1951, for the construction of a complete ore-dress- 
ing plant to separate beach sands at Pulmoddal. The plant 
is to have a capacity of 100,000 tons of raw mineral sand 
per year, and is to be designed to separate ilmenite, rutile 
and zircon, by combined electro-magnetic and gravity separa- 
tion. 


China: During the latter part of 1951, the Japanese 
Government authorized payment in pounds sterling for 10,000 
tons of Manchurian coals to be delivered to Japan in November 
through a Hongkong firm. In December, three Japanese steel 
firms, the Yawata, Fuji and Japan Steel Pipe, entered into 
another contract to purchase 50,000 tons of coking coal from 
the mainland, reportedly at pmricés of $19.80 to $20.80 per 
ton. The same Hongkong firm was to handle the transaction. 
Ail the important iron ore mines on the mainland of China 
have resumed operation. There is no indication, however, that 
any substantial tonnage of ore has been exported. The 
annual production of Chinese iron ores before the war was 
about two million tons. The 1951 production may have ex- 
ceeded this figure. Active exploration for uranium-bearing 
minerals has been carried out in Sinkiang, Suiyuan and 
Kwangsi provinces and in Manchuria. In Taiwan, a monazit 
prospecting bureau has been formed to develop the monazite 
resources of the island. 


Federation of Malaya: The complete absence of pro- 
specting for tin since 1939, discontinued first during the war 
and then for security reasons, means that deposits now being 
worked may not last more than about 11-13 years. 


India: Several plans have been made and new plants 
installed for the processing of minerals in the country. The 
draft outline of the first Five Year Plan of India covering the 
period from 1951-1952 to 1955-1956 and prepared by the Plan- 
ning Commission of the Government of India, was released. 
The first part of the National plan represents the outlay on 
development which seems possible with the resources now 


in sight. Lignite deposits at Niveli, Madras, are now 
considered economically workable, after about four years of 
effort. The deposits cover an area of 100 square miles and 
are estimated to contain 2,000,000,000 tons of high quality 
lignite. Northeastern Assam has so far been the only oil 
producing zone in the Indian Union. Drilling in the western 
part of the field was not sufficient to replace the natural de- 
cline in production from the older wells, but prospects from 
drilling in the eastern bed. of the field have been more en- 
couraging, and the results have enabled refineries to maintain 
their production at previous levels. The Government has au- 
thorized the Burma Shell Group to install a 1.5 million ton 
refinery in Bombay, and has undertaken to exempt it from 
compulsory acquisition for a period of twenty-five years 
and also from certain sections of the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act. It has also reached an agreement with 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Co. and with the Caltex Co. for 
the establishment of oil refineries. These three companies 
will be allowed to import their own crude oil duty-free for a 
period of thirty years. Of the capital of $35 million and $15 
million which would be required for the establishment of re- 
fineries by Standard Vacuum and Burma Shell respectively, 
and of the possible $15 million capital required by Caltex, 25 
per cent in the form of cumulative preference shares, is to 
be open to Indian nationals. 


The Geological Survey of India and a Norwegian expert 
completed a joint investigation of the iron ore deposits of 
Salem and Sundur, Madras State. They have recommended 
the establishment of an iron and steel industry, on the strength 
of discoveries in Sandur. Power would be provided by the 
Tungabhadra and Mysore dam projects. 


Almost all titanium production comes from Travancore in 
South India, though extensive deposits of ilmenite sands have 
lately also been flound in Ratnagiri district in Bombay. The 
newly discovered ilmenite sands are of high quality and con- 
tain up to 50 per cent TiO(2). Exploitation is expected to 
begin immediately, and about 1,500 tons will initially be avail- 
able for export. It is hoped to increase the output of ilmenite 
to 5,000 tons a month by 1952. The Travancore Titanium 
Products Ltd. which will manufacture titanium products in 
India in co-operation with a British firm, started production in 
1951. 


After a lapse of nearly 5 years work was resumed in the 
tungsten mines in Jodhpur State. 400 workers are quarrying 
wolframite for export. With the assistance of the Indian 
Bureau of Mines, plans are being made to undertake ore 
dressing. 

The Nagari Mining Company to mine copper was floated 
in Bihar with a capital of Rs. 5 million. Prospecting was 
completed in Pepsu. The Company hopes to begin operations 
soon. Another new company, Khasi Sillimonite Ltd. was 
registered in Calcutta to mine deposits in Assam. 


A loan of Rs. 3,000,000 was obtained by the Metal Cor- 
poration of India Ltd. from the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion for additional development of India’s lead and zinc mines 
and for improvements in the smelting works at Tundee, Bihar. 
A new ore-dressing plant at the mines has been completed. 
The initial output will reach 9,000 tons per annum of lead 
concentrates averaging 65 per cent lead content. With the 
completion of additional sintering section and the installation 
of a furnace, the smelting capacity at Tundee is expected to 
increase to 500 tons per month. 


New Bauxilte deposits, described as extensive, have been 
found in the hills about 15 to 20 miles north of the Korba 
coalfields, in Madhya Pradesh. The Tungra hill in the Thana 
district of Bombay also has desposiits estimated to contain a 
substantial tonnage of bauxites. No mining will be planned, 
however, until the large reserves in the Belgaum and Kolhapur 
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districts are exhausted. The Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd. and 
the Aluminium Coeporation of India Ltd. are the two firms in 
India which are engaged in the production of aluminium. These 
firms have had their expansion schemes approved by the Gov- 
ermment. On implementation of the schemes the Indian Alu- 
minium Co. will increase its present capacity by 2,500 tons per 
annum and the Aluminium Corporation by 500 tons in early 
1953. Thus the total installed capacity will increase from 
4,000 tons to 7,000 tons by early 1953. The Indian Aluminium 
Co. is considering the installation of a new reduction plant 
at the Hirakud Dam Site with an initial annual capacity of 
10,000 tons of ingots, to be increased to 20,000 tons later 
as and when demand for aluminium increases. 


In view of the world shortage of sulphur, the discovery 
of pyrite deposits in Bombay State is of particuiar interest. 
The deposits are located in the southern hilly tract of Bombay 
State, extending over twelve miles in Kakga Village in the 
coastal district of Karwar, The expected yield is about 10,000 
tons of pyrites per month, containing almost 4,000 tons of 
sulphur. This would supply the sulphuric acid plants of the 
country at nearly full capacity. The gypsum mines at Byrb- 
yar, in Uri Tehsil, Kashmir, will also be worked. 


India’s mica exports nearly doubled in 1950 and 1951, com- 
pared with 1949, making her again the world’s top supplier 
of high-grade mica. The increase in production is due prin- 
cipally to the electrificat‘on of the mica areas in Hararibagh, 
Bihar. 

A nation-wide survey was undertaken by India’s Atomic 
Energy Commission to locate ore deposits and to assess the 
country’s reserves of other minerals used in atomic energy 
production such as thorium, beryl, and monazite, besides 
uranium. One of the shart-term objectives of the Commission 
is to construct a small atomic pile for experimental purposes 
and for the production of radioactive isotopes and by- 
products. Unranium-bearing ores have recently been discover- 
ed in the Aravalli Hills, about 20 miles from Udaipur. A pilot 
plant for the production of Beryllium is being set up at 
Jamshedpur by the National Metallurgical Laboratory. The 
Indian Rare Earths Ltd. is being set up at Alwaye in Travan- 
core by the Governments of India and Travancore to run a 
plant now being installed to process 1,500 tons of monazite 
sands yearly. The Societe de Produits Chimiques des Terres 
Rares of France is installing the plant and contributing tech- 
nical assistance until Indian personnel is trained. _ 


Indonesia: The Indonesian share in world oil production 
dropped from 3% in 1938 to 1.3% in 1951, due to doubling of 
world production. Extensive oil deposits were staited to have 
been discovered in Sumatra. A pipeline was being built to the 
coast. The Caltex Petroleum Company, which is jointly 
owned by the Standard Oil Co. of California and the Texas 
Oil Company is reported to be investing $20 million in order 
to increase oil output in Sumatra. 


The Sumitro Plan—named after a former minister of 
trade and industry—calls for the establishment of an alumi- 
nium plant capable of producing 10,000 tons of aluminium 
per year. It is estimated that a capital expenditure of 
Rs. 92,500,000 will be needed. 


Japan: The increasing demand for iron ores has led 
Japan to consider obtaining supplies from several iron pro- 
perties in various sections of the State of Nevada, USA. The 
Nevada Prospecting Co. is negotiating with Japanese interests 
for shipments of ore from properties in the Cortez mountains, 
east of Beowawe. 
and in other areas is also planned. 


Nepal: Zinc deposits in Nepal are to be exploited by a 
new combine known as the Himalayan Syndicate in co- 
operation with the Tata Iron and Steel Company of India. 


The re-opening of iron mines near Lovelock 


The Syndicate proposes to subscribe 51 per cent of the share 
capital necessary for the venture and will provide Rs. 300,000 
immediately for prospecting. A preliminary survey conducted 
by the Nepal Government Bureau of Mines has indicated the 
existence of a good grade ore in an area of 20 square miles 
near Tiplin. According to the present plans of the partners, 
when operations get underway, the ore will be conveyed by 
an aerial cableway from the mines to a processing plant in 
Nepal, and then the concentrates will be shipped from Nepal to 
a smelting works to be set up by Tata in India for final 
treatment. The companies expect the project to take three 
years to complete. 


Pakistan: At the end of 1951 a Japanese survey mission 
left for Pakistan to prospect for minerals at the request of 
the Pakistan Government. The mission will conduct on- 
the-spot surveys of ore deposits containing antimony, gold 
and silver. Late in 1951 the Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
completed an aerial survey of many thousands of square miles 
in East Pakistan. The firm has been given a licence by the 
Government for oil exploitation in that area. Drilling in 
search of oil was resumed in Baluchistan during the year, 
after a lapse of 65 years. The Pakistan Petroleum Ltd., 
which is exploring Baluchistan’s oil resources, established an 
advance camp at Sui Fort in Dera Bugti. The Sui area is 
about 40 miles to the west of Kashmor, a railway station on 
the narrow-gauge railway line from Jacobabad, where the 
Company opened a railhead base. A road from Kashmor to 
the site was constructed. Four thousand five hundred tons 
of drilling equipment lying at Kashmor were carried to the 
well location. As water was very scarce in the region a 40- 
mile pipeline was laid from the river Indus. A derrick was 
erected at the site and the drilling started in August. In the 
Pathoria Forest area of the Sylhet District, near the Indo- 
Pakistan border between Assam and East Pakistan, prospect- 
ing and drilling was carried on by the Burma Oil Company in 
pre-partition days, but the work was held up immediately 
after partition because of the boundary dispute between India 
and Pakistan. After the settlement of the dispute by the 
Bagge Award, drilling operations started in March 1951, and 
the well already reached a depth of approximately 1,500 feet 
by the end of June 1951. 


Philippines: The Cebu Company has virtually taken 
over the responsibility of the development and expansion of 
the Philippine coal mines. Four of the principal mines, the 
Uling, Danao and the Argao mines in Cebu and the Malangas 
mines in Zamboanga, Mindanao, are operated by the Com- 
pany. These mines are being gradually developed to turn out 
about 300 tons of coal a day each or a total of about 360,000 
tons a year. The deposits and reserves in these properties are 
quite extensive and the mining of the coal does not present 
any difficult problems. The principal deterrents to production 
and the main obstacles to the lowering of costs are the 
problems of haulage and transport. 


The $2,500,000 steel mill ordered by the National Shipyard 
and Steel Corporation will be installed at the site of the 
Maria Christina hydro-electric power plant in Mindanao. 
Delivery of steel rolling machinery valued at $2,000,000 is 
expected within twelve months. Mill operations should begin 
towards the end of 1952. 


Thailand: The Department of Mines has acquired a 1,500 
metre drill and intends to carry out deeper borings in search 
of oil. Striking progress was made in the production of 
galena (2,600 tons in 1951 as against 1,355 tons in the pre- 
ceding year) as a result of close co-operation between the 
Thai producer and the buyer in Canada. The latter rendered 
both financial and technical assistance to the producer. The 
Ministry of Industry is considering the erection of a new 
blast furnace to be operated by its own staff in order to 
increase the production of iron. 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC SITUATION & FOREIGN TRADE 


The Peace Treaty went into force on April 28 by ratifica- 
tion of seven nations, the independence of Japan thus being 
realized six months after the signing of the treaty. Economic 
self-support has become an urgent necd, but its realization 
cannot ,be expected by political independence alone: Close 
economic relations with the United States are the fundamental 
characteristics of the present Japanese economy. | 


The Japanese economy has made a marked advance fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean war. In many directions 
great expansion exceeding the targets of various post-war 
rehabilitation programs has been realized, such as the ad- 
vance of industrial production, the improvement of the 
international balance of payments, etc. Industrial production 
advanced from 80.0 in the fiscal year 1949/50 on the basis of 
the average for 1932-36 to 104.6 in the fiscal year 1950 and to 
138.0 in the fiscal year 1951/2, exceeding the target of the 
economic self-support program of 114.1 for the fiscal year 
1951/2 and 134.4 for the fiscal year 1953. The expansion was 
most pronounced in machinery and ceramics which reached 
310 and 152 at the end of the fiscal year 1951 as against 
157.7 and 140.2 of the production target for the fiscal year 


- 1953. The expansion of the heavy and chemical industries is 


clearly indicated in industrial production, but it is problemati- 
cal whether this expansion was in the anticipated direction. 
The expansion of the heavy and chemical industries in ‘Lhe 
economic self-support program was considered with a view t» 


the industrialization in South East Asiatic countries, 
whilst the actual results seem to show a _ different 
development. For instance, the production of industrial 


vehicles, trucks, small-type automobiles, bicycles, watches, 
binoculars and electric bulbs in the fiscal year 1951/2 
was smaller, in general, than the planned volume of the 
economic self-support program, ffigures being 161 (tar- 
get 177.8), 498 (618), 368 (494), 114 (158), 99 (85.2), 299 
(331.5) and 41 (45.5) respectively. As regards shipbuilding 
and the industrial machinery industry which showed a re- 
markable improvement, it is not clear whether the develop- 
ment was healthy from the viewpoint of cost accounting and 
technique. Thus, it may be said that the increase of produc- 
tion has been carried on an instable foundation which largely 
depends on changes in the internatienal economic situation. 
This involves problems which may arise from the viewpoint 
of a balanced development of the national economy. 


Special procurement orders since the outbreak of the 
Korean war up to April 20, 1952 amounted to $620 million 
(materials $450 million and services $170 million). This and 
miscellaneous disbursements of foreign military forces station- 
ed in Japan constitute the principal income from _ invisible 
trade, contributing to the favourable turn of the international 
balance of payment. As regards the international balance 
of payment in 1951, exports amounted to $1,297 million and 
imports $1,725 million, excess-imports being $428 million, 
whilst receipts from invisible trade account totalled $939 
million and payments $177 million, excess receipts reaching 
$762 million, The total international balance of payment 
was thus in favour of Japan to the extent of $334 million. 
If GARIOA aid of $137 million is deducted, the balance 
shows an excess in receipt of $197 million. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that this improvement in the interna- 
tional balance of payment was principally due to temporary 
income from invisible trade such as special procurements. 


An important problem to be solved in post-war Japanese 
foreign trade is how to cover dollar payments caused by the 
expansion of imports from dollar areas. Dollar income prin- 
cipally from special procurements has an important bearing 


Japanese economy alone. 


$354.6 million, 


in this respect, but this income a be of a temporary na- 
ture. 


The maintenance of the present exchange rate of Y360 
to the dollar is being discussed in several quarters. It is natural 
that tihis issue cannot be considered from the viewpoint of the 
As imports are covered by foreign 
currencies obtained through special procurements from mili- 
tary forces stationed in Japan, the problem is related to 
American policy toward Japan. 


Post-war Japanese foreign trade is characterized by an 
excess of imports from dollar areas and an excess of exports 
to sterling and open-account areas. According to foreign 
exchange statistics, exports to and imports from dollar areas 
in 1951 amounted to $302.1 million and $979.6 million respec- 
tively, the excess in imports being $677.5 million. In trade 
with sterling areas, exports amounted to $562.5 million, and 
imports $429.1 million, showing an excess of exports of 
$123.4 million; exports to and imports from  open- 
account areas totalled $432.6 million and $316.4 million respec- 
tively, the excess of exports being $116.2 million. Imports of 
raw materials from dollar areas and exports of manufactured 
goods to sterling and other areas are the principal features of 
Japanese foreign trade. As regards imports of textile ma- 
terials, the most important article in the import trade, ar- 
rivals from dollar areas accounted for $413.9 million, sterling 
areas for $259.1 million and open account areas for $72.5 mil- 
lion. Exports of textile goods to sterling areas amounted to 
those to open-account areas $168.4 million 
and those to dollar areas $99.5 million. Thus, exports to 
the first two areas exceeded imports of materials from the 
same source, whilst those to dollar areas were smaller than 
imports of materials from the said source. A similar relation 
can be found in the trade of metal and metal products; Im- 
ports from dollar areas amounted to $145.4 million as against | 
$50.2 million from sterling areas and $38.2 million from open- 
account areas; on the contrary, exports to sterling areas were 
$155.1 million and those to open-account areas $18.87 million, 
as against $103.7 million to dollar areas. However, if special 
procurements are taken into consideration, the trade in metals 
and machinery with dollar areas would not actually show 
an excess of imports. Imports of foodstuffs in 1951 still rank- 
ed second next to textile materials. The principal sources 
were dollar areas amounting to $239.9 million, small amounts 
being imported from Thailand, Formosa, Hongkong, etc. In 
pre-war days, payment for foodstuffs was usually covered by 
the export of silk and silk goods and income from shipping, 
but after the war, this form of settlement became impossible 
due to inactivity in the export of silk and silk goods, the 
balance being settled principally by American aid. 


As stated above, the Japanese international balance of 
payment has scarcely been maintained by a new source of 
income from special procurements due to the Korean war. 
However special procurements which hitherto amounted to 
over $30 million on a monthly average declined to $7.7 million 
in March and to $9.4 million during the first twenty days of 
April. From this tendency, it may be assumed that the 
estimate in the budget for the fiscal year 1952-53 of $360 
million of special procurement orders will be too high. Even 
if special procurements change from war materials to re- 
construction materials, they will not be sufficient to stabilize 
the Japanese economy, being influenced by imternational poli- 
tical factors such as the development of truce negotiations 
in Korea. As such special procurements being of a less 
urgent nature and will operate on a strict commercial basis, 
enterprises will be forced to readjust production so as to 
meet international competition. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of 
Finance, exports during the first three months in 1952 amount- 
ed to Y127,358 million and imports to Y167,695 million, re- 
gistering an excess of imports of Y40,327 million. In com- 


parison with the figures for the corresponding period last ‘ 


year, both exports and imports. increased by Y23,267 million 
and Y28,623 million respectively. This tendency continued 
in April, and imports exceeded exports by Y14,351 million up 
to the second ten days of April (exports Y23,931 million and 


imports Y38,282 million), little change being witnessed in the _ 


structure of trade by commodities. 


Actual Exports and Imports By Commodities (in Y million) 


The first 


January-March MInecreaseor andsecond 


1952 1951 decrease ten days of April 

Exports 
Iron and steel materials . 28,209 18,066 15,143 5,999 
Cotton fabrics .......... 24,409 25,071 662 3,974 

Rayon & spun rayon 

7,246 8,580 1,334 1,506 
“= 06.66 5,267 3,203 2,064 401 
55,305 52,520 2,785 11,256 
127,358 104,091 23,267 23,931 

Imports 
43,972 48,043 4,071 8,096 
13,326 11,686 1,640 2,273 
itis 16,341 6,815 9,526 5,671 
Wheat four 9,623 10,683 1,060 10,257 
RP 74,810 56,307 18,503 9,065 
Hixcess import over export .. 40,337 34,981 — 14,351 


As regards exports during the January-March period by 
commodities. iron and steel (439,000 tons, Y28,209 million), 
and cotton fabrics (254 million yds, Y24,409 million) sti 
accounted for more than half, whilst main items in imports 
were raw cotton (253 million Ibs., Y43,972 million), raw wool 
(36 million lbs., Y13,326 million) and rice (268,000 tons, 
Y14,025 million). 


Surveyed by areas according to statistics by the Foreign 
Exchange Control Committee, exports to the sterling areas 
amounted to Y204.5 million, those to open-account areas 
Y99.1 million and those to dollar areas Y84,.6 million during 
the period from January to March, whilst imports from those 
areas were Y138.0 million, Y51.3 million and Y215.2 million 
respectively. As seen in the above figures, the lack of balance 
between receipts and payments from and to sterling and the 
open-account areas remained unchanged, as a result of over- 
export to, or rather, under-import from those areas. Thus 
the excessive holdings of sterling currency continue to be 
one of the most serious problems. As the problem seems to 
be fundamentally due to the weakness and lack of convarti- 
bility of sterling, the problem confronts not only Japan and 
the sterling countries but all free nations. 


Exports during the first several months of each year usual- 
ly stagnate in general, but this year, monthly exports during 
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the first three months exceeded the monthly average during 
the latter half of last year. According to statistics of ex- 
ports certified by banks compiled by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, the total during March regis- 
tered $152.7 million, ranking next to the figure of $179 million 
last March and: $153’ million last.July. The figure in the 


‘first half month in April showed a more-than-expected ac- 


tivity considering severa] adverse conditions, ie. the read- 


_justment of exports to and restriction of imports in the ster- 


ling areas; the figure amounting to $47.0 million, though show- 
ing a decrease of $16 million, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. However,-the problem stijl remains 
in the fact that exports to non-dollar areas remarkably in- 
creased whilst those to dollar areas increased by only $4 mil- 
lion in March compared with the previous month. MITI is 
now studying the revision of the preferential foreign ex- 
change allocation system as a measure to promote exports to 


-dollar areas. 


' Exports during the fiscal year 1952/3 are, according to a 
survey by the Economic Stabilization Board, anticipated to 
be double the figure of 1949/50. In this estimate, exports 
of textile goods rank first, being nearly half of the total ex- 
ports, and those of machinery are estimated to increase three 
times reflecting the present international situation. 


Estimetes of Exports and Imports for the 1952-3 Fiscal Year 


(in million dollars) 


Imports Exports 
Actual results Estimates Actual result Estimates 
in the 1951 in the 1952 in the 1951 in the 1952 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
Dollar Area 979.6 497.1 302.1 280.3 
America 651.5 424.0 184.1 170.0 
Sterling Area 429.1 257.8 562.5 312.0 
Others 316.4 501.2 432.7 598.0 
Formosa 35.5 41.1 47.0 34.0 
China 0.8 76.8 6.4 74.0 
Philippines $2.4 45.7 35.4 55.0 
Thailand 41.3 62.0 45.6 81.0 
Netherlands 
a 
Indonesia 67.3 27.7 128.6 58.0 
Total 1,725.1 1,256.1 1,297.3 1,190.0 


‘The scale of trade in the fiscal year 1952/53 is, however, 
according to the said estimate, anticipated to decrease con- 
siderably compared with actual trade in 1951, due to import 
restrictions in sterling areas, etc. Export drive to open ac- 
count areas is intended, but a problem exists in the fact that 
imports of certain commodities from those areas are not 
always desirable for Japan. It is also worthy of notice that 
in making the estimate ESB seems to have paid keen atten- 
tion to trade with South-East Asiatic countries, especially 
China. However, it must be mentioned that this report was 
made from the viewpoint of economic self-support of Japan 
and did not always stick to the actual situation. Anyhow, 
future trade cannot be optimistic, and MITI had also to re- 
duce the previous anticipation (exports $1.5 billion and im- 
ports $2.0 billion) to $1.3 billion in exports and $1.8 billion 
in imports. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


GOVERNMENT SHIPBUILDING PLAN 

The Ministry of Transportation and its screening com- 
mittee consisting of shipping operators, shipbuilders, bankers 
and others announced May 31 that 29 shipping firms were 
selected as eligible for the governmental shipbuilding loans 
in the 1952 fiscal year. Of the twenty-nine cargo boats 
amounting to 198,820 gross tons under the Ministry’s schedule, 
the construction of nearly-one-third in tonnage will be com- 


pleted by next Spring. The Japanese Ministry of Trans- 
portation has been desirous of adding 250,000 gross tons of 
freighters and tankers to the nation’s merchant marine this 
year and has created Y8,900 million of available credit in 
the interest of the shipping firms wishing to have their vessels 
built at the appropriate dockyards during the current fiscal 
year. 
the application of prospective shipbuilders on some 27 boats 


As the initial part of this project, the Ministry invited 
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of 180,000 gross tons. When the Ministry closed its win- 
dow for application 39 shipping firms had responded the in- 
vitation, which offered building of 41 vessels or 279,780 
gross tons in all. They were required to state all the parti- 
culars of their respective shipbuilding plans covering the 
type of the vessels (tonnage, equipment, speed, etc.), dock- 
yards to use for the purpose, as well as the estimated costs, 
the method of financing, and all such other relevant informa- 
tion. It was roughly estimated that the total cost of 41 
vessels would amount to Y44,500 million, at about Y108,000 
per ton. 


It was an active response to the Ministry’s offer, coin- 
cidental with the tapering availability of the Counterpart 
Fund, and the tonnage finally determined became far larger 


than the announced limit of 180,000 gross tons. The Ministry, 


therefore, is now studying what is the most efficacious way 
‘to invest the limited funds in its expanded project. The 29 
vessels to be built with this governmental shipbuilding loan 


will cost Y31,400 million in all, consisting mostly of 6-7 
thousand gross-ton boats equipped with diesel engines capable 
of 14-15 knots. Actual laying of keel will begin sometime 
this summer. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE PAYMENT AGREEMENT 


The sending of Japan’s first postwar ambassador to Lon- 
don has occasioned a start of a lively discussion among high 
officials concerning the nation’s attitude to deal with Britain 
in connection with the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese pay- 
ment agreement, which is to terminate August 31. Some- 
thing must be done by the two nations, before this date. The 
current agreement was concluded August 31, 1951, after 
most controversial three months of negotiation and bargain- 
ing. With this agreement Japan has given consent to shelve 
She so-called “dollar clause”, which had reserved right for 
Japan to claim dollar payments of her favorable balance ex- 
reeding a certain limit. This reservation had been inserted 
nm similar arrangements which the Occupation authorities, 
chen acting in respect of Japan, had previously concluded 
with Britain. It was also agreed then that transactions 
should be conducted on the basis of the £1:$2.80 rate and 
that Japan shceuld be included in the so-called “transferable” 
‘countries. The dollar basis on which Japan had been con- 
lucting her trade with Hongkong was switched over to the 
yound basis. - 


These reservations, when incorporated into the current 
igreement, met sharp criticism of all the trade circles, but 
t was nevertheless hoped that the conclusion of the new 
ygireement would strengthen the existing Anglo-Japanese 
rade relations. Japan’s new status, according to the British 
‘oreign exchange regulations, had been so changed as would 
echnically enable her to buy goods with pounds from non- 
iterling areas. In reality, however, many issues have cropped 
yp. International circumstances in particular have prevented 
ihe smooth exchange of goods between the two nations, and 
‘apan’s holding of pound sterling rose rapidly defying pre- 
‘rious estimation. Also the problem of cheap pound added 
o complexity. Although the validity of the existing agree- 
nent will terminate soon, opinions of the Government and 
she public are still far from being unanimous, showing a 
vide range from the mere extension of the present pact 
o the entire revision of the pivotal clauses such as already 
eferred to. Apart from the pros and cons, business circles 
ire seriously concerned over. the gradual diminishing of 
he trade with the sterling area, which they conclude is 
ttributable to the recent cutting back of imports practiced 
sterling nations. These circles, therefore, want the 
yovernment to discuss with Britain definite measures to 
xpedite the flow of goods between Japan and the sterling 


greement. 


rea concurrently with the renewal of the existing: payment _ 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


In Japan, early spring generally sees employment rise 
as colleges, technical schgols, high-schools and all the othe: 
schools send out their new graduates. Corisequently, the 
official employment index is moved up in March and April. 
This index also serves as an index of the industrial and 
business situation. The number of employment in the manu- 
facturing industries began to decline last July and in the 
following seven months it fell 2.4 percent. Even March 
and April could not see any appreciable sign of improvement. 
Looking at the matter from the reverse side, the unemploy- 
ment of late years was as follows: 


Unenrtployed Unemployed 
July 1950 480,000 July 1951 390,000 
Oct. 1950 410,000 Oct. 1951 470,000 
Jan. 1951 370,000 Jan. 1952 490,000 
Apr. 1951 390,000 Mar. 1952 530,000 


According to the survey of the Labor Ministry, wage- 
earners who lost their jobs were on the increasing trend 
since last July. A monthly dismissal of 12,000-13,000 in 
the subsequent months rose to 14,869 in December last year, 
and further to 17,078 in March. Prior to May last year, 
it was only about 6,000 a month Recipients of unemploy- 
ment insurance money registered the lowest point in June 
last year, with 220,000 persons, but in the following six 
months they rose 11 per cent to reach 245,000 in December. 
In March thiis year, their number further rose to 285,000, 
30 percent higher than that of nine months before. 

Not a small number of those who lost their paid jobs 
returned to their rural districts to be engaged in agricultural 
or forestry works to earn their livelihood. The number of 
the workers in agriculture and forestry, which had shown a 
noticeable decrease soon after the outbreak of the Korean 
war, has thus again tended to increase since last year end. 
According to the official survey of labor force, the number 
of the agricultural or forestry workers rose to 20,700,000 
in June, 1950, then began to decline but exactly a year after 
climbed back to 18,400,000. 


Division of Labour Force 
Agriculture Non-agrico-forestry 


1960 15,990,000 17,930,000 
1952 15,320,000 20,250,000 


As for the income of the industrial workers, the average 
wage increased noticeably in the 1951 calendar year due to 
the Korean war boom. In terms of money wages, the ratio 
of the annual increase was 26 percent more than that of 
1950. Christmas bonuses added to their regular pays, the 
industrial workers received, on an average, Y19,658 in 
December last year, which was the highest cash pay in the 
postwar years. But the increase of the income was nearly 
compensated by the increase of prices, and those workers’ 
standard of living has not been raised much. When inflated 
prices are taken into consideration, the real gain in 1951 was 
only 18 percent, whereas it was 49.8 percent in 1948, 27.4 
percent in 1949, and 29.6 percent in 1950, respectively. What 
they received in January and February this year were in 
substance only 6.6 and 9.5 percent more than that of a 
year before. 

The only bright side, if one might call it so, in the 
labor situation is that there has been a marked increase 
in the productivity of industrial workers. Compared with 
the improvement of real wages, the advance of labor effi- 
ciency has been accelerated recently, in sharp contrast with 


the slow progress made in the late forties, as follows: 
(19384-36=100). 
Labor Productivity Real Wages 
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FUTURE OF AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE 


According to the survey recently conducted by the 
Ministry of International Trade & Industry, seven of the 
former aircraft companies currently engaged in the manu- 
facture of various kinds of machinery including automobile 
engines, diesel engines, sewing machines, etc., are found 
to be more or less equipped with the necessary facilities 
utilizable for making airplanes and their engines. The seven 
companies are: 

Shin Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd. 
Fuji Sanyo Co., Ltd. 

Shin Aichi Kigyo Co., Ltd. 

Shin Meiwa Industry Co., Ltd. 
Kawasaki Kikai Co., Ltd. 


Showa Hikoki Co., Ltd. 
Tachikawa Hikoki Co., Ltd. 


Most of these companies are now working on a scheme 
for the renovation and expansion of their equipment and 
plants, so that they could, in the very near future, be 
repair-shops of the aircraft for the American forces in 
Japan. Not only that, but they also could be furnished, 
in a few years, with equipment capable to turn out some 
600 aircraft engines or about 300 of single- or twin- 
motored airplanes per month. For the restrengthening of 
the plants to that extent, it is estimated that they need 
Y15,000,000,000 at least. 


So far as the piston-engines are concerned, the en- 
gineers seem to be confident in manufacturing such ones 
as to be comparable to the world standard. In order to 
carry on aircraft production on a commercial basis, it will 
be necessary for them to turn out 300 ainplanes or more 
a month. And here comes in a problem how and where to 
find the buyers of their products. Domestic aviation is 
still in its starting stage and could not buy planes in quan- 
tity now. The only hope they have is the prospective re- 
armament program of Japan. The industry will have to be 
helped by the Government anyway. 


BEER INDUSTRY 

With the advent of the rainy season, harbinger of sum- 
mer, the nation’s three leading breweries—Nippon, Asahi, 
and Kirin by name and brand—are now hopefully looking 
forward to renewing their prewar record, both in produc- 
tion and sale. Heretofore the record production was 1,734,- 
000 koku in 1939. Started in 1876 at Sapporo, Hokkaido, 
Japanese beer industry of today has almost regained its 
prewar prestige last year with the production of 1,505,000 
koku. Considering the export totaling 53,000 koku in the 
same year, people have patronized the foregoing three firms 
by consuming 1,452,000 koku a year, an even greater con- 
sumption than in 1939 when exports amounted to some 


300,000 koku. The arnual production of beer in recent years 
is: (in Koku=39.7 gals). 
1939 1,734,000 1949 766,000 
1945 461,000 1950 947,000 
1946 532,000 1951 1,505,000 
1947 516,000 1952 (Jan.-Apr.) 490,000 
1948 504,000 


As shown above, production rose sharply in 1951. The 
breweries give two reasons for it: one was the reduction 
of taxes, which had been carried out by the Government prior 
to the summer season, and another was the unusual summer 
drought during which people took more beer than ever to 
quench their thirst. 


The breweries obtain sufficient barley in Japan and 
import hops from Germany and the U.S. There is an active 
competition among the beer companies. They utilize news- 
papers, magazines, radio programs for which they spend 
some Y100 million a year. As far as the liquor tax is con- 
cerned, beer alone accounts for 30. percent of the revenue 


of the Treasury. The retail price of beer is officially pegged 
at Y130 a bottle, of which Y86 or 66 percent goes to the 
tax office. Out of this income, the producers have to defray 
expenses on raw material (Y7.80), labor (Y3.20), bottling 
and packing (Y5.15), on advertisement and other expenses 
incidental to the sale, which is estimated at Y8.65 per 
bottle. 


“Yes— 
be there, 


day after tomorrow” 


FLY DIRECT BY. QANTAS TO SYDNEY 


Australia 


IN LESS THAN 48 HOURS 
* 


“Saves my valuable time flying by Qantas — and, of course, time 
means money. I like the way Qantas do things on the Sydney 
Service — fine food, excellent service and personal attention. 
Nothing’s a trouble. And if you’re a tourist the days you'll save 
will give you more leisure for pleasure in fascinating Australia.” 


Weekly services by Qantas Skymaster Quick connections 
to all Australian cities, New Zealand and Pacific Isiands. 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 


‘inc, in Queensland) 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. LTD. 


Phones: 27765 — 27766 — 59161 
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Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
For April & Jan./April 1952 
Aniseed oil 
-Apr. Cwt. 
Total 380 205,000 580 330,320 8,131 1,644,824 $6,728 6,669,817 
China, (ex. Formosa) ....... 380 205,000 580 330,320 617 1,598 $29,231 
Exports 600 124.320 6,839 1,100,229 
(india om — 16 11,644 400 77,280 800 156,240 
— — 1 1,000 46 9,320 101 20,580 
Coconut (copra) oil 56,855 8,569,616 59,015 8,983,472 
Imports ain 1,554 321,153 
1,924 144,834 21,440 2,229,227 ds eee — 2,200 438,984 
Europe, other . — 180 37 ,498 
China, (ex. Formosa) ........ one 3,100 575,257 es 
April 
Lb. 

Total 585 44,377 2,104 186,799 93,612 2,053,402 1,086.521 20,894,519 
China, (ex. Formosa) ........ 248 19,333 283 22,213 China, (ex. Formosa) ........ 90,000 2,009,557 1,073,952 20,729,578 
Formosa 160 12,044 1,290 118,475 Formosa eo eee 2,000 10,500 39,350 
Macao | 177 13,000 531 46,111 Korea, South 1,612 33,345 5, 69 125,591 

Groundnut (peanut) oil Exports 
Imports 108,779 2,852,132 1,285,831 31,246,648 

13,385 1,490,521 24,928 3,031,933 U.S.A WeTTTT 108,329 2,846,288 
-— 207 45,150 TWA == TWA == TWA 
Thailand 715 113,700 11,917 1,986,764 

Exports 

324 67,444 1,952 407,453 
16 4.335 72 14,821 
1.109 155.010 3.788 589.015 

Linseed oil 
Imports 
China, (ex. Formosa) ........ 22 3,135 
Exports 
Malaya — 7 1,200 h . 
see see eeeeee 16 2,835 330 44,455 g e Businessman S Airline 
= = % the dvusinessman’s first choice is always TWA. 
28 4,742 83 12,670 That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
Teaseed oil MeL help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
8,365 440 17,010 2,178,024 links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
Cc ina, (ex. Formosa) ceeeeece 3,365 — 17,010 2,178,024 | AFRICA. the MIDDLE EAST and A SI A ll 
po 
2,152 304,314 16,373 2,192,997 Use the one-airline all the way, 
2,150 908,954 16,065 2,151,217 
Imports or Shipping Line = 

Burma 51 25,577 J 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN MAY 1952 ollars 
he 2 
The progressive decline in the dom with 1,013, followed by Germany fact, be felt for some time since it will inp 
Colony s visible trade was. arrested with 439, the United States of America take several months for all goods order- ~*~’ q 
during the month of May, a total of with 365 and Holland with 259. ed under licences issued before the | Two 
$532.4 million being recorded, accord- Despite the restrictions announced’ restrictions to arrive in the Colony. lay: 
ing to the return of trade for May last month on the import of Japanese There was, however, a considerable re- 4™po 
issued by the HK. Dept. of Commerce origin cotton and rayon goods, imports duction in the amount of exchange au- )8) 1 
and Industry. This figure is $32.1 from Japan increased from $34,944,982 thorised in April and May for imports ial § 
million more than the month of April in April to $49,788,322 in May. The from Japan. Exports to Japan totalled uture 
is 1951 monthly effect of the restrictions will not, in a mere $6,459,427, nearly a million nd s 
verage 75.38 million. 
AND FOR THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1952 
million. Exports at $231.6 million also CU! 
improved slightly over the previous TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, MAY 1952, WITH 
month but nevertheless were at a low CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR |. 1952. AND 
gag COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1951. 
.o7o lower an the mon 
In respect of imports, the report re- r Inite: 
Yh that increased values, as compared MERCHANDISE $ $ $ fricz 
with the 1951 monthly average were United Kingdom ......cccece poo 
100%). (plus rica (Br.) 1,795,251 13,029,513 2,005,903 2,766,874 
96%) and Japan (plus 52%). Reduc- Australia... 2,830,542 20,037,442 4,007,488 7,390,473 
territories, the largest being France 163,692 789,389 157,878 302,444 
(—79%), Pakistan (—71%), Italy 7 422,558 29,483,822 5,896,764 13,236,177 fala; 
Malaya (British) 13,408,360 59,570,339 11,914,068 32,839,096 ‘ew 
(50% (44 %). 285,520 §97 ,254 139,451 241,482 fortk 
(—37%), Netherlands (—36%), U.S.A. North Borneo (Br.) ........ 3,123,028 12,551,554 2,510,311 2,490,516 ’akis 
(—31%). United Kingdom (—26%), Pakistan 3,483,651 65,590,723 13,118,145-»- 11,970,801 }r. C 
Macao (—25%), China, excluding For- Br. Commonwealth, Other .. 3,811,387 15,061,487 3,012,297 5,774,381 “-gyp 
— (—24%) and Switzerland (—24%). 237,670 3,782,710 756,542 1,388,006 J. S. 
average were textiles, clothing, Central America 35,989 104,488 20,897 306,410 
chemicela 759,131 5,335,679 1,067,136 5,077,164 
Exports which showed a marked in- 2,458,321 11,250,995 2,250,119 823,283 hin: 
crease in value on the of Ye China (excluding Formosa) . 54,426,477 298,583,385 59,716,677 71,924,985 | 
1951 monthly average were made to:— Formosa eeeeSeseseeevseegces 3,282,248 19,912,823 3,982,565 5,197,232 orm 
Thailand (plus 396%), South Korea 8,225,586 23,054,738 4,610,948 4,230,761 ndoc 
he (plus 159%), In- 1,104,244 14,219,368 2,843,874 7,528,081 ndor 
Pakistan (—92%), Australia (—81%), 6,498,508 30,784,286 6,156,857 8,632,883 fac: 
China, excluding Formosa (—79%), Philippines ee 1,094,139 5,620,627 1,124,125 1,072,550 "hill 
United Kingdom (—17%), Netherlands 25,371,230 95,910,137 19,182,027 12,966,445 *hai 
Malaya '(—47%) and U.S.A. (—31%). 268,985 3,341,383 668,277 1,359,187 -ZEC 
Exports of textiles, clothing, chemicals, es 2,118,563 15,657,678 3,131,536 10,290,622 
pharmaceuticals, fertilizers, dyeing and Germany —.-eeeeececcceseors 8,949,782 64,403,864 12,880,773 17,856,503 ‘748 
tanning materials, metal manufactures, 3,343,468 45,744,516 9,148,903 10,491,238 
and sugar were the ss 6,663,773 41,239,544 8,247,909 10,429,415 taly 
be 1,483,052 16,771,885 3,354,377 4,004,543 Jory 
Trade Control Switzerland 8,322,087 47 163,457 9,432,691 10,905,106 
During the month 5,847 import 75,900 75,900 15,180 201,228 
licences were issued as against 5,742 African Countries, Other -..-. 8,929 823,235 164,647 ) fri 
for the previous month and a monthly Asian Countries, Other .....- 1,096,316 7,626,298 1,525,259 ) 6,794,964 Lei 
European Countries, Other .. 629,001 11,726,908 2,345,381 ) 
| 
for the gyn month and a monthly TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 300,788,983 1,586,662,512 317,332,502 405,859,545 er 
TOTAL GOLD AND SPECIE 487,755 5,445,010 —1,089,002 ‘1,810,956 
e import licences were issued on — FO! 


Japan, the exact number being 2,265. 
The next highest was the United King- 


GRAND TOTAL 


301,276,738 1,592,107,522 


318,421,504 - 407,670,501 


1952 
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ollars less than the ‘previous month. 
he adverse balance in visible trade 


ith Japan for the month was therefore 


43,278,895. 
Two Press Notices were issued during 


_ Tay: one reminded merchants of the 


Import for Re-export” method of trad- 
ig; the other announced that Essen- 
ial Supplies Certificates would not in 
uture be issued for certain commodi- 
ies such as typewriters, refrigerators 
nd other luxury and _ non-essential 


goods which were not subject to import 


control except on exchange grounds 
and which were in ample supply from 
countries which did not require Essen- 
tial Supplies Certificates before ap- 
proving the export of such commodities 
to Hong Kong. 


The number of Essential Supplies 
Certificates issued during the month 
increased to a total of 854 as compared 
with the total of 726 issued in April. 
For the first time on record the United 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, MAY 1952, WITH 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1952 AND 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 1951. 


May Jan./May Monthly Averages 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
{ERCHANDISE $ $ $ 
Inited Kingdom ......... 4,142,617 41,883,399 8,376,680 17,883,201 
1,121,553 7,993,183 1,598,637 5,997,808 
~—ovi-ceveveeabueens 1,545,584 7,568,050 1,513,610 1,364,676 
897,895 3,200,445 640,089 2,194,221 
falaya (British) ......... 32,981,232 198,013,402 39,602,680 61,718,618 
567,448 2,043,478 408,696 667 ,629 
lorth Borneo (Br.) 1,144,848 7,303,119 1,460,624 1,284,979 
1,198,890 36,005,425 7,201,085 15,637,737 
ix. Commonwealth, Other 2,570,353 10,982,232 2,196,446 3,154,822 
G 391,598 81,011,520 16,202,304 13,545,550 
‘entral America ......... 1,161,459 4,354,305 870,861 792,479 
outh America ........... 1,529,915 5,228,672 1,045,734 1,052,610 
hina (excluding Formosa) . 27,622,091 121,738,578 24,347,716 133,649,613 
20,187,861 88,243,082 17,648,616 11,614,928 
3,384,521 14,271,505 2,854,301 2,836,083 
38,764,121 135,112,698 27,022,540 20,401,723 
4,783,196 10,557,449 2,111,490 1,781,656 
Seb 6,899,858 36,211,337 7,242,257 19,029,443 
218,216 2,021,726 404,345 880,215 
zechoslovakia ......... — 919 
713,560 3,650,260 732,052 765,192 
AL 3,827,811 13,352,192 2,670,438 2,752,264 
Bie 584,224 2,994,661 598,932 1,492,738 
Jetherlands «............ 1,212,197 14,298,068 2,859,514 4,211,365 
154,213 1,307,434 261,487 401,777 
216,252 .952,789 190,558 419,638 
\frican Countries, Other .... 2,297 ,078 9 538.576 1,907,715 ) 
\sian Countries, Other 1,064,535 8,103,675 1,620,735 ) 3,443,122 
Suropean Countries, Other .. 70,579 802,457 160,493 ) 
“OTAL MERCHANDISE .. 231,569,036 1,095,766,365 219,153,273 369,418,976 
‘OTAL GOLD AND SPECIE 1,369,481 8,917,807 1,783,561 2,294,686 
x,RAND TOTAL 232,938,517 1,104,684,172 220,936,834 371,713,662 


Kingdom, on which 451 certificates were 
issued, accounted for over 50% of the 
number issued. Japan, on which 171 
certificates were issued, replaced the 
United States (85 certificates) for 
second place. : 


A further 52 applications for sole 
agencies were registered during the 
month, making a grand total of 3,014. 


The main seizures of prohibited and 
dutiable commodities during May were 
of galvanised iron sheets, mild steei 
plates and blackplate, 15 tons of which 
was discovered on a motor junk off 
Green Island, Nearly half a million 
cigarettes of various brands and over 
1,000 lbs of dutiable tobacco were 
seized. 


Revenue 

The monthly revenue totalled $6,443,- 
111.51, a decline of over 7% on the 
April figures. The major fall occurred 
in tobacco, although the duty received is 
still at a higher level than the estimated 
average yield for the year. The advent 
of hot weather caused a seasonal in- 
crease in duty from table waters and 
some recovery was recorded for im- 
ported European liquors after the mark- 
ed fall in the previous month. 

Illicit stills seized in intensive raids 
totalled 117 together with 1,928 gallons 
of fermenting material and 103.5 gallons 
of dutiable spirits. 


HONGKONG’S TOTAL 
IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


June 1951 to May 1952 
(In HK$ million) 


1951 Imports Exports Total 
404 374 778 
362 273 635 
7a 318 277 595 
September 331 261 592 
419 274 693 
November ...... 390 241 631 
December ...... 457 279 736 
1952 

385 197 582 
|, 332 211 543 
284 216 500 
301 231 532 


HONGKONG’S TRADE 
WITH CHINA 
June 1951 to May 1952 
(In HK$ million) 
ss of 

1951 Im- Ex- Im- Ex- 

ports ports Total ports ports 
June 80 141 221 -— 61 
July 68 81 149 — 13 
Aug 53 102 155 — 49 
Sept 47 89 136 — 42 
Oct. 66 73 139 ~- 7 
Nov. 78 55 133 23 —- 
Dec. 96 52 148 44 -- 
1952 
Jan. 71 22 93 49 — 
Feb 69 18 87 51 —- 
Mar 47 21 68 26 — 
Apr 58 33 91 25 = 
May 54 28 82 26 — 
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HONGKONG MANUFACTURED  \ocally-made goods’ exported in April 
GOODS are given in the Review of May 29 North Borneo (Br.)  .......... 157,877 

Exports under Certificate of Origin Exports to America (incl. USA) came West Indies (Br.) wpceseseeess 106,477 

& Imperial Preference Certificate first with goods valued at $4.1 million Egypt nsrressscesssseesececes,_A6:865 

during May 1952 (Apr. $5.2 m.); Malaya was second America 4,086,792 

The number of Certificates of Origin with $2.8 m. ($1.7 m.); Burma third 
und Imperial Preference Certificates with $2.2 m. ($1 m.); while Pakistan 
issued during May by the HK. Dept. and Indonesia came fourth and fifth Philippines os... sees eeeeeeeees 127,567 
of Commerce & Industry totalled 2146 with $1.8 m. ($164,000) and $1.2 m. 
and 1542 respectively (a decrease and ($75,800) respectively, and Great Bri- 
increase on the previous month of 642 tain sixth with $1 m. ($385,000). 193,224 
and 364 respectively), their grand total MANUFACTURED GOODS EXPORTED 
of 3688 representing a decline of 278. UNDER IMPERIAL PREFERENCE CERTI- 17,749,227 
Nevertheless, the total value of the FICATE AND CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN Total from January to April, 
goods covered by _ these certificates IN MAY, 1952. 82,058,360 
amounted to $17,749,227, an increase im rs re 1,002,924 Grand Total (5 Months) .... 99,807,587 
value of $572,665 over the previous West Africa (Br.)  ......+e0- 800,451 
month. Fees collected for these Certi- South Africa 

$10,395 and $10,070 respectively, a 236,241 16,381,136 
grand total of $20,465. Figures for 82,960 7,279,688 
Vacuum Flask Industry of Hongkong 
By Kayespee 
One of the first vacuum flask factories to resume opera- Japanese competition and also from Continental manufac 

tions ia Hongkong after World War II, the Wei Yit Vacuum turers, but it is claimed that vacuum flasks of quality are onl; 
Flask Manufactory has managed to retain its leadership in slightly affected. In other words, vacuum flasks of qualit 
the industry by controlling all stages of production in the can compete successfully in the world markets both in ap 
manufacture of its flasks. The finished article as turned out pearance and price. 
by Wei Yit can truly be termed a Hongkong product, as For the first five months of this year, over 34,000 doze 


apart from the cork, which is from Portugal, the rest of 
the vacuum flask is made in Hongkong. Practically all the 
machinery necessary for a vacuum flask factory is also made 
in the Colony, and from its four inter-dependent plants cover- 
ing a total area of about 12,000 sq. ft. about 5,000 dozen 
termos bottles can be turned out monthly. 


At the present time, trade in general cannot be termed 
bright, and Hongkong’s vacuum flask factories are also affect- 
ed by the world-wide business depression. With business 
mainly depending on exports, it would appear to be a matter 
of survival of the fittest, as from the maximum of eleven 
factories operating in Hongkong after World War II, only 
two are still operating efficiently today; two are in a semi- 
dormant state, and five other factories have more or less 
closed down. There are now about 700 workers in employ- 
ment, compared to about 2,000 in 1950. 

The shutting out of supplies from Shanghai early in 1949 
gave a filip to local manufacturers, but the rising costs of 
raw materials such as tinplate and brass sheets together with 
the raw material shortage eventually nullified this advantage. 
The Indian Government’s ban on imports of this commodity 
since 1949 was another setback. The American embango in 
December 1950 added to the industry’s difficulties, and although 
the supply position of raw materials is a little better now, 
costs have generally gone up by 20—50 percent. The increase 
in price of the finished article has of course not kept pace with 
the prices of raw materials, which are mainly from the United 
States of America, Great Britain and Japan. 

Output is estimated at under $10,000,000 annually, of 
which about 80 per cent is for export. Sales in the Colony 
are also fairly substantial, as most Chinese households can 
boast of at least one or two flasks which are in daily use. 


Some factories suspended operations in 1951 as a result 
of the shortage of raw material, and this was reffected in 
the year’s export figures which showed a drop of nearly 50 
percent compared to the previous year’s results. For 1952, 
exports of the cheapest quality vacuum flasks are up against 


vacuum flasks valued at $2,430,772 have been exported, wit! 
Malaya taking 10,669 dozen or $826,435 worth. A close secon 
is Thailand with 9,664 dozen valued at $762,321. Other im 
portant buyers are Indonesia ($199,073), Formosa ($79,125 
Australia ($70,324), Indochina ($109,543), and the Philippine: 
($64,598). Exports to Africa (British) and South Americ: 
have fallen off badly—due mainly to Japanese competition a: 


these countries are interested chiefly in the cheapest quality - 


thermos flasks. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 


The JAPAN TRADE GUIDE for 1952 is now available 
to those interested in Japan and Japanese trade. 


The Guide covers every commodity manufactured in 
Japan and is therefore of immense importance to firms 
dealing with these commodities. It also gives a list of 
the leading firms engaged in each branch of trade. 

This year’s Trade Guide covers a wider field than 
formerly and includes not only an account of each 
Prefecture but also gives a descriptive history of each 
industry. The names of foreign firms in Japan are also 
given in the Guide, as well as a list of Japanese importers 
and exporters with detailed accounts of the manufactures 
in which they are interested and their addresses, re- 
ferences and capital. Altogether, the Guide is an essen- 
tial addition to every office interested in trade with that 
country. Further, it is of value for tourists because those 
wishing to visit Japan can obtain a complete picture of 
what they wish to see with details of the most famous 
resorts. 

Price $87 per copy. 


Copies obtainable at the Far Eastern Economic 


Review, 322 Queen’s Building, (Tel. 32429, Cables 
Fiscom). 
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| rea hite $37 MG bs 

792 Sweden 240 Ibs. $155 per ream, Czech 235 Ibs. 

842 _ $120. Strawboard, Yellow, Dutch 8 oz 26 x 31 
pers, weden i 

567 The task now before the Chinese au- polo shirts, os adil Newsprint in ream 50 Ibs. 31” 3 $22.50 ne 


637 \0rities is to build up the trading 
17% achinery which received such a heavy 
ow when the “five-anti’” campaign was 
_... . progress. The main obstacle to a 
227 to normalcy is the. lack of con- 
3e9 lence felt by merchants on the main- 
nd: tthey have no guarantee that 


87 ce they have built up trade. again 

ey will not be subjected to the same 
ae mt of treatment as was meted out to 
"ig¢ em during the campaign. It is hard 
688 or any section of the community after 


ing labelled as criminals to _ start 
rain in the same line of business, even 
ith the: connivance of the = govern- 
ent. However, this is the current 
sition in China, and - merchants are 
‘ing offered inducements to get going 
tufac the form of lowered interest rates on 
» onl: Teign exchange loans, the new interest 
ualit tes proposed for private enterprises 
n ap ing: a) For Hongkong -c 
‘port loans, 1.5% per month; b) For 


doze: K currency import loans, 1.65% per. 


. wit] onth; c) For loans in terms of other 
secom reign currencies, whether import or 
r im ‘port, a uniform 0.9% per month, 


9,125 Already the HK markets are feeling 
ppine: e benefit, as shipments from China 
meric: ve recently seen a noticeable increase 
ion a; 'd return shipments from the Colony 
yuality ‘ve also improved. 


Taken as a whole, there is no doubt 

—— at HK is of far greater importance 
China as a supply centre than is 
uwstern Europe. The sending of large 
»cks of native products to Europe: has 
ly served to force down prices; and 
1en the strenuous efforts made by the 


ices on exports are kept in mind, it 
ist be very evident that this. west- 
ird-directed trade cannot be altogether 
the liking of 
pecially as the goods sent in exchange 
e not always such commodities as are 


iat the satellite countries wish to 
spose of. 


it of the war in Korea, to chose such 
ods as they require from the large 


portant entrepot. 


A further blow to HK’s. trade has 
an .received with the, announcement 
the Philippines Import Control Com- 
ssion of a new list.of goods prohibited 
m. importation as from July 1952. 
é list. includes: radios, mophones, 
floor tiles,'celluloid & plastic 
ts, sandals, 

fits, hair binshes, dolls &. other toys, 
ariimal ‘ils & fats, skins, 

‘from 10 to 60 watts, 


nomic 
Cables 


- currency 


mmunists to maintain their ceiling. 


the Peking Govt.,. 
yuired, but more often. than not are. 
In HK, won the other hand, 


e communists are .free, within the’ 
1its' of the controls imposed as a’ re- 


«ks almost invariably on hand in this 


ohibited Imports into the Philippines. 


artificial “flowers & 


desk 


Survey of HK Markets June 30 to July 
5, 1952 

The holiday. on July 1 did not greatly 
affect the local commodity markets and 
dealings in certain commodities such as 
cotton yarn were exceptionally brisk, 
merchants from Pakistan having put in 
an appearance again; Italian yarns were 
particularly ins demand. Cotton piece- 
goods were also active, with traders 
from Thailand in the market. Metals 
were firm, with numerous enquiries from 
the mainland; few transactions however 
took place, as a result of the tight 
controls exerted by the HK authorities 
and the low prices offered for permis- 
sible exports. Merchants from Thailand 
and Taiwan were in the market. Ex- 
porters to Taiwan were making pur- 
chases of industrial chemicals, as were 
dealers from Canton although not to any 
great extent. Stabilisation of indent 
prices abroad has brought a stiffening in 
the local paper market, and sellers were 
found reluctant to part with their goods 
at the ruling prices. The arrival of 
large supplies of China produce from 
the mainland was noted, the bulk of it 
being for transhipment abroad. Wood- 
oil was in demand as a result of import 
licences recently made available in Great 
Britain. 


HK Commodity Prices June 30 to July 5, 1952: 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul—133.33 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 10’s $1240 per bale, 20's 
$1520, 42’s $2420 per bale. Italy 20's $1430 & 
$1350 per bale, 32’s.$1720 & $1660. Egypt 20’s 
$1350 per bale. Belgium 20's $1470. Nether- 
lands 20's $1465. 

Cotton Piecegoodsa—Grey Sheeting, Japan 2023 
$48.30 per bolt. White Cloth, Japan $61 & 
$56 per bolt. 

Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 NT-roller gin 
$2.65 per Ib. (nominal), LSS-r.g. $2.55 (nom), 


4F-r.g. $2.50 (nom), 289F-r.g. $2.70 (nom). 
Rangoon $2.10 per Ib. (nom). Brazl $2.65 
per lb. (nom). 

Metals—-Mild Steel Round Bars, U.K. 40’ 
5%"’-1" $45 per picul, %” $57 per picul; HK. 
make 20’-40? & %” $47 per picul. Galvd. 


Iron Sheets G24 66 cents per lb. Japan 3’ x 7° G31 
$6.80 per sheet. Wire Nails in kegs G15 1” & 
G14 $53 per picul, Gi2 1%" & G7 4” $52 
per picul; Europe (under 1”) G18 %"” & %” 
$82 per picul. Aluminium Sheet, Japan 3‘x6’ 
G18 $2.80 per Ib. Brass Rods, Japan i16’-18’ 

"1%" $500 per picul. Mild Steel Joist, 
U.K. 30’ 4x8” $83 per picul. Galvd. Iron 
Wire, Europe G8, G10, G12 $53 per picul. 
Tinplate Waste,’ Waste, electrolytic 18x24” 
USA $190 per 200 Ibs. Black Plates G30 $70 
per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals—Boric Acid Powder, 100 
lbs. paper bag, Italy 84 cents per lb. Stearic 
Acid Powder, Australia $1.05 per Ib. Bicarbon- 
ate of Ammonia, U.K. 2-cwt. drum $420 per 


ton. Bicarbonate of Soda, refined, U.K. 
$41.75 per.100-kg. bag. Amber Petrolatum, 
Germany 180-kg. drum 45 cents per lb. Potas- 


sium’ Bichromate, gran., Australia 90 cents per 
lb. Rubber Accelerator ‘D’' Japan $4.20 per 
lb. Sodium Cyanide l-cwt. drum $1.95 per lb. 
Sodium Nitrate in 100-kg. gunny bag $18.85 per 
picul. Taleum Powder, India 100-kg. bag $367 
per ton. Zinc Oxide 99% Italy, white seal 82 
cents per Ib. Glycerine, U.K. 56-lb. $3.55 
ner lb. Titanium Dioxide, France $2.60 per 
Ib. 

Paper—MG Cap 17% lbs. white $12.20 per 
ream. MG Sulphite Europe 47 Ibs. brown $38.50 


x 43” $22.50 per 
ream; Japan 50 Ibs. $19.20 per ream. News 
print, thin, in ream 25 Ibs. 22%" x 51°’ -$16 
per ream. Cellophane 36 x 39" Poland $63 per 
ream. 

Cement—Green Island Rapid Har- 
dening $11.30 per 112-lb. bag (official price 
$10.30); Emerald Brand $9.80 per 112-lb. bag 
(off. pr. $9.30); Snowcrete $20.50 per i1-cwt. 
bag (seller), (off. pr.. Japan $8.30 per 
100-lbs.. bag, $8.90 1-cwt. bag. Denmark 
White Cement $18.50 per l-cwt. bag. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Aniseed Oil 
15 deg., $855 per picul, export qual. fob. $870 
(nominal). Cassia Oil 80-85% ca. $1900 per 
picul (nom.), export qual. fob. $1975 (nom.). 
Citronella Oi] $2.65 per Ib. Linseed Oil $165 
per picul. Rapeseed Oil $140 per picul (nom.). 
Soyabean Oil $110 (nom.). Teaseed Oil 3% 
ffa. $157 (nom.), Buropean buying offer £170 
per ton c. & f. Woodoil (Tung Oil), refined 
in bulk $232 per picul, European buying offer 
c. & f. £265 per ton. 

Gallnuts Hankow 2nd qual. 
Aniseed Star, Nanning list qual. 
(nom.). Cassia Lignea, 
fob. $71 per picul. Sesamum, unhulled, Tientsin 
white per picul. Groundnuti unshelled, 
Tientsin $102 per picul (nom.). Cottonseed 
Cake, Hankow $23 per picul (sellers). Castor 
Seed, Tientsin $80 per picul (nom). Gypsum 
$22.50 (nont.). Rice Bran, Changsha $23.30 
per picul. Wheat Bran, Hankow $20.70. per 
picul. Feathers, Duck 85% $650 per picul (nom. ). 
Lacquer, Crude, Szechuan Ist qual. $920 per 
picul. Tea: Green Tea, Taiwan high qual. $390 
per picul, medium qual. $367 per picul. BOP 
$295 per picul (nom.), OP (new) $310 (nom.). 
Paochung list qual. $340 (nom.). 


$19). 


$65 per picul. 
$255 per picul 
West River 80-lb. bale 


U.S. TREASURY DEPT. & 
GOODS OF CHINESE ORIGIN 


The two following lists have been 
issued by the Bureau of Customs of 
the U.S. Treasury Dept. These cover 
types of merchandise which in the view 
of the Foreign Assets Control should 
be subject to the presumption that 
they are of Chinese origin and therefore 
come within the purview of customs 
procedures with respect to merchandise 
of Chinese or Korean origin. 


Category 3: The first list, described as 
category 3, includes items the overwhel- 
ming volume of importations of which 
have always come from China. The 
presumption of Chinese origin for 
Foreign Assets Control purposes should 
always be applied to importations of 
merchandise set forth on this list except 
where the merchandise imported 
directly from a country named in the 
above-mentioned list as excepted for 
that type of merchandise. Even in these 
latter circumstances the merchandise is 
to be regarded as being of Chinese 
origin if the customs officer has reason 
to so believe. 

The list of category 3 types of mer- 
chandise is not an exhaustive list. U.S. 
customs officers are directed to treat as 
subject to the presumption any other 
type of merchandise most importations 
of which into the United States his- 
torically were of Chinese origin. 


Category 4: The other list, described 
as category 4, gives the types of mer- 
chandise to all of which, without ex- 
ception, a presumption of Chinese origin 
is to be applied whenever such types of 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


' Report for the week June 30—July 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine tael 
$300 %—296, for .99 fine tael in Macao 
and Canton resp. $312%—307% and 
$310—305. Day-to-day rates (excepting 
July 1 which was a bank holiday) :— 


$300 %—299'%; 300-—298%; 298%—296; 
298—296%4; 29954—-297%. Opening 
$300%, closing 299%. Crossrates 


US$40—39.92, cif Macao contracts for 
total of 12,800 ozs US$39.95—39.84. 


Easy trend, lower prices, little hope 
tor improvement as Far Eastern off- 
take weak. Political news for remain- 
der of the year may be expected to be 
reassuring for the peacelovers—that 
means bears on the exchange. Ample 
local stocks, tighter money market, 
brighter outlook in Korea (e.g. peace is 
about to break out there), less exports 
and lower profits when shipping. Gold 
Exchange sails in the doldrums and 
brokers wear a sour expression. For 
first time in the venerable history of 
the Exchange earnings were below ex- 
penditure—a predicament which the 
staff and their large families are soon 
going to feel as allowances are bound 
to be reduced. Perhaps even the staff 


will have to be cut down; as in most 
Chinese firms, the Exchange is over- 
staffed and there are many relatives 
and clansmen around which have no- 
thing to do but to draw their-pay. 

Changeover interest for 10 taels 
totaled $3. Tradings: 126,500 or daily 
average 25,300 taels. Positions: 84,600. 
Cash sales: 23,490 taels of which 7990 
in the Exchange. Imports from Macao 
18,990 taels. Arrivals in Macao 40,000 
ozs. (Fee in Macao for import licence 
per oz $10, of which 2.50 patacas is 
duty and the rest the Macao monopoly’s 
profit) ). Exports: .11,500 taels of 
which 4500 to Bangkok, 6500 to Singa- 
pore, 500 to Taiwan. 


Official rate in London 248 s. per oz, 
market rate in Bombay around 349 s. 
market rate in Egypt about 337 s. (165 
piastres per dirhem). (Rs. 87 per 
tola). 


SILVER: High & low per tael $5. 35— 
5.65, dollar coin 3.73—3.65, small coins 
2.87—2.82. Sales: 4000 'taels, 15,000 
dollar, 10,000 small coins. As local 
stock declined due to recent exports and 
lower imports, prices advanced which 
did not discourage exporters to continue 
buying. Future of local market de- 
pends on Chinese authorities’ release 
of silver hoards. 


merchandise have been shipped to the 
United States from or through Hong- 
kong, Macao, or any country not in the 
Authorised Trade Territory. 

The foreign countries not in the au- 
thorised trade territory as defined in the 
Foreign Assets Control Regulations are 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eas- 
tern Zone of Germany and the Eastern 
Sector of Berlin, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The lists are as follows: 


Category le Sa Of Merchandise Presumed 
To Be Of Chinese Origin 


Type of Merchandise . Exception 
1. Antiques, Chinese type, 
other than those specified 
in paragraph 7 of Bureau 
Circular Letter No. 2771 
of January 15, 1952 None 
2. Bamboo, split None 
3. Braids, straw Italy 
4. Bristles, hog, Asiatic None 
5. Cashmere Iran 
6. Cassia 
Oil and buds None 
Unground Fr. Indochina 
Indonesia 
7. Firecrakers None 
8. Floor coverings, grass and 
straw, including seagrass 
mets and squares Japan 
9. Fur skins 
Goat and kid Argentina 
Ethiopia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Weasel Canada 
10. Gall nuts None 
11. Hair, human 
Raw, Asiatic None 
Nets and netting None 
12. Handkerchiefs, linen, em- 
broidered Madeira 
Switzerland 


13. Hats 
Hemp, unfinished None 
Palm leaf, unfinished Mexico 
Philippines 
Straw, unfinished Italy 
Philippines 
14. Tung Oil Argentina 
Brazil 
Paraguay 


Category 4—Types Of Merchandise Presumed 
To Be Of Chinese Origin If Imported From Or 
Through Hongkong, Macao, Or Any Country Not 

In The Authorized Trade Territory 


Type of Merchandise 
1. Antimony 


baskets and other manufactures 
excluding furniture 
Poles and sticks 


3. Bismuth 
4. Camphor 
Natural 
Oil 
Carpets 


Q 


Cotton mamufactures 
Embroideries and laces 
Embroidered and lace articles 
Handkerchiefs 
Wearing apparel 

8. Cotton waste 

9. Feathers and down, 
Asiatic 

10. Furniture, hardwood 

11. Hats, paper 

12. Ivory manufactures 

13. Molybdenum 

14. Quicksilver 


goose and duck, 


15. Ramie 

16. Rugs 

17. Seagrass and straw manufactures exclud- 
ing floor covering 

18. Sesame, oil and seed 

19. Silk 
Raw and manufactures 
Waste 

20. Stones, semi-precious, not set 

21. Tin 
Alloys 


— blocks and pigs 
re 
22. Tungsten ores and concentrates 


US$: High & low for US notes 
$6534%4,—643%, DD 654%—645, TI 
65744,—647, equiv. to crosses of 2.434— 
2.472. Day-to-day TT rates, high & low 
(excepting July 1, a local bank holi 
day): $657%4—655; 654%4—663; 652— 
647; 650—647; 651%-—649%. For US 
notes (futures) : $6538%—651%; 6511%4- 
649; 64954— 
647. Sales: TT US$510,000, DD 215,000 
notes spot 459,000, futures 5,250,000. 


Undertone easy as sterling, after som: 
earlier weakness, recovered on inter 
national markets. But lower free mar 
ket rate, around 2.40—2.50, must b 
expected and is probably from a Britis] 
export trade’s point of view desirable 
In TT sector offerings were keen whic! 
were absorbed by gold importers an 
Chinese official agents. The notes mar 
ket was active; interest favored seller 
at $2.75 per unit of US$ 1000. Posi 
tions: US$ 1% million (daily average) 
In drafts there was little doing as in 
ward remittances petered out. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapor 
quoted $1.862—1.86, Manila 2.33—2.3) 
Tokyo in HK$ per US$ 6.525—6.44 
Tokyo in HK$ per 100 yen 1.58—1.5' 
Bangkok .352—.345. Sales: Mal.$800, 
000, pesos 250,000, US$ 120,000, yen 1 
million, baht 7 million. 

Trading between merchants onl) 
speculation not yet noticeable thoug 
in yen there will soon be a forwar 
market and _ speculation in fluctua 
tions. 

Banknote rates per one unit: Londo 
15.90—15.84, Australia 12.55—12.45, 
Zealand 13.90—13.82, Egypt 13.60- 
13.55, S. Africa 15.85—15.75, Indi 
1.215—1.20, Pakistan 1.24—1.23% (off 
cial rates in London for India 1s./6« 
for Pakistan 2s/1%, Ceylon 1.08, Malay 
1.833—1.83, Canada 6.554%—6.49, Manil 
2.40—2.38, Macao 1.00—.99%, Toky 
per 100 yen 1.60—1.57, Indochina .123- 
119, Bangkok .336—.332, Indonesi 
.312—.307. More business and interes 
was noticed; outport inquiry for bank 
notes was found welcome. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwa 
yuan per 100 quoted for notes $28.30- 
27.70, for DD 29—28%, and sales tota 
ed resp. 220,000 and 3% m. yuan. Gol 
and US$ transfer with Taipei quote 
resp. 106 and 103. Taiwan currenc 
improved and general conditions in th: 
island were considered favorable; U 
support has become more apparent- 
not only in words as during the pa: 
but now im actual deliveries of we: 
materials and other commodities. Tt 
basis of Taiwan’s economy is sound ar 
the people there, given an honest ar 
efficient government, should enjc 
prosperity. But is the governme: 
there what the people want? 

People’s Bank of China curren 
quoted per one million $209—203, D 
Canton 230—227, Amoy 194, and sak 
totaled resp. 80 m., 120 m. and 80 1 
yuan. Remittances with Amoy in HI 
per US$ transferred quoted 5.68—5.6 
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ixchange with Canton in HK$ quoted 
er 100 in Canton 90 here. Gold and 
JS$ transfers with Shanghai quoted 
esp. 89 and 84. Market was quiet and 
*BY was strong. 


IONGKONG CLEARINGS & 
BANKNOTES 


Total amount passed through clear- 
ng house was in May $1,209,680,174. 
n Feb., Mar. and Apr. figures were 
esp. $1324, $1214 and $1114 million. 
‘usiness improved in May and clearings 
eflected this situation. 

Banknotes in May totaled $798.3 mil- 
on in circulation (local and abroad). 
{IK & Shanghai Bank accounted for 
755.8 m., Chartered Bank 38% m. and 
lercantile Bank 3.9 m, 


[ONGKONG BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The optimists have been right; the 
epression is still with us but the talk 
f a slump was premature. China has 
»mmenced buying and selling after the 
arious campaigns have been called off. 
he end of the war in Korea is near 
ispite of the stalling. If the virtual 
lockade of China is minimised—a 
ratter of the post-Korean time which 
‘cal traders so fervently wish to come 
» pass right now—more commerce can 
art to flow and local business will 
ok up. Meanwhile. the first swallows 
ave been observed and more are to 
me. Merchants are still scared— 
1ey were for a time really thinking 
iat China no longer would use Hong- 
mg. As it is, this colony is of con- 
derable value to the Chinese govern- 
ent and to its trading interests. If 
e are to coexist—as Stalin so often 
ssured us—then Hongkong can look 
rward to doing business with China. 
he signs of hostility which Peking re- 
ntly has displayed need not frighten 
3; they were never seriously meant 
id when Peking found out that the 
cal administration was firm and not 
mid then the whole hullabaloo was 
lled off. The development of other 
arkets is being pressed and our in- 
istries are mainly behind this export 
ive but with all good will the China 
arket can never be replaced. So we 
ust hope that the Chinese authorities 
ill not for abstruse political ideas in- 
nd to strangle Hongkong commer- 
ally but will cooperate with it for the 
ke of mutual advantage. The outlook 
‘re is encouraging if China remains in 
e commercial picture and recent de- 
‘opments have indicated that Sino- 
ongkong trade will continue in many 


1ys. 


HE OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 


Recent events have combined to cause 
sharp trend towards deflation in 
ustralia. The drop in wool prices from 
e peak levels of the 1950-51 season 
us reduted export income, and the 
gh level of imports has caused a heavy 
‘ain on oversea currency balances, 
nich have been considerably reduced 


during the financial year 1951-52, and 
on local cash resources. At the same 
time, the rise in advances of the major 
trading banks from £A527.6 million 
in July, 1951, to £A667.9 million in 
April, 1952, illustrates the extent to 
which the trading banks have been called 
upon for more accommodation to enable 
traders to meet the demands of their 
import programmes. 

Individual firms, financing stocks at 
higher prices and greatly increased 
costs, are finding that their cash re- 
sources are strained. Governments are 
in a similar position. State works com- 
mitments are being affected by diffi- 
culties in raising subscriptions for 
government and local body loans at 
current rates of interest. 

In short, Australia is facing the usual 
loss of liquidity which accompanies a 
heavily adverse balance of payments. 
This first check to the expanding 
economy of the last decade or more 
has naturally caused considerable doubt 
and hesitation in business quarters. 
It is important, therefore, to take full 
stock of the position. 

A stocktaking shows some favourable 
aspects which must not be overlooked. 
Savings Banks’ figures are high and con- 
tinuing to rise; there is yet no indica- 
tion of any net withdrawals from 
accumulated savings. Life offices report 
more new business in the early months 
of the current year than in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 
The earning rates on their funds are 
rising and they are thus able to offset 
higher costs by increased income. 

Recent company reports have been 
reasonably satisfactory, although divi- 
dends have in some cases been passed 
or reduced. The evidence points to this 
being due more to a lack of liquid re- 
sources than to any inherent weakness 
in general trading conditions. Admit- 
tedly there are weak spots, such as 
the textile and light engineering 
trades. 

Although the market for Government 
loans has experienced difficulties during 
the past financial year, there have been 
some bright spots, particularly in the 
field of local body loans. There were 
outstanding successes in this field with 
heavy over-subscriptions when the rate 
had been brought into line with the 
effective bond yield late in 1951 and 
early in 1952. Interest rates more re- 
cently have again been out of line, how- 
ever, with effective bond yields stand- 
ing at over £4/2/6 per cent., while the 
nominal rate remains at £3/15/ per 
cent., thus pegging the rate for local 
body loans at a figure corresponding to 
the yield for Commonwealth bonds in 
the market, or even lower. 

Bank statistics reflect the general 
trend with rising advances, a downward 
tendency in deposits, and a steady drain 
of liquidity as the trading banks meet 
the demands for funds to pay for the 
excess flow of imports. 

The Budget position is strong, and 
although the surplus may not be as 


large as originally estimated, there 
seems little likelihood of a deficit at the 
end of the financial year. 


While there has been a reversal of 
expanding business conditions, there is 
no need to assume that present diffi- 
culties are insuperable. The credit 
shortage, which has been aggravated by 
outside influences, is also partly due to 
concerted government action aimed at 
combating inflation. There can be no 
doubt that Australian costs are high 
and that it is necessary to take prudent 
stepe to hold them in check. Some 
anti-inflationary measures were long 
overdue when the Government took 
steps in the second half of 1951 to 
remedy the position. 

A nice balance must now be main- 
tained between the forces of deflation, 
which are imposing some stresses and 
strains in different parts of the econo- 
my, and the degree of inflation which 
may be necessary to prevent the econo- 
mic waste of unused resources and per- 
manent unemployment from developing. 

Australia is basically in a sound 
position. The decline in wool prices 
has been, not from a steady bedrock 
level, but from the abnormally high rates 
of a record season. There is, therefore, 
greater margin for readjustment than 
would have been the case if the decline 
had been in relation to a more stable 
price level. The Budget is not un- 
balanced, and there is considerable scope 
for flexibility in methods of govern- 
ment finance. Finally, there is a vast 
field of development works still to be 
undertaken and completed. 

There is need for readjustment to the 
altered circumstances of reduced oversea 
income, and this must involve bringing 
internal costs into relationship with 
prices. There are strong arguments to 
support some measure of oversea bor- 
rowing which would offset any decline 
in the inflow of oversea capita] for in- 
vestment and cushion the impact of 
necessary readjustments. It could also 
provide resources for a continuing pro- 
gramme of development. 


THE OUTLOOK IN NEW ZEALAND 


In recent months there has been a 
heavy flow of imports into New Zealand 
due to a combination of circumstances 
resembling those which have caused a 
similar flow of goods into Australia. 


The adjustment to these changed 
trading circumstances has been unex- 

ctedly sharp. It has been aggravated 
by heavy payments for imports coin- 
ciding with the decline in wool prices 
during the crrrent season. There have 
thus been a rapid decline in accumu- 
lated oversea assets of the New Zea- 
land banking system, and an upward 
pressure on advances to finance’ the 
high level of imports. Advances and 
discounts of the trading banks had in- 
creased from £N.Z.133.3 million in 
March 1951 to £N.Z. 187.3 million in 
March 1952. From July 1951, between 
the export seasons, to March 1952, ad- 
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vances and discounts showed a rise of 
gome £N.Z. 66 million. 

The combined circumstances of de- 
clining oversea assets and increasing 
advances in New Zealand, have exerted 
heavy pressure on the trading banks’ 
liquid resources. Loss of liquidity has 
been experienced throughout the com- 
munity, and is evidenced by the decline 
in stock exchange prices and the rela- 
tively stagnant security markets. 

Drastic steps have been taken to con- 
serve oversea resources by the imposi- 
tion of import restrictions, and to control 
credit, by the strict application of ad- 
vance policy under the Reserve Bank 
and the supervision of new capital issues 
by a Capital Issues Committee. Control 
of new capital issues can play an im- 
portant part in a system of credit con- 
trol. If overdraft facilities are refused 
in the interests of curbing inflation, and 
the official decision is that capital should 
be obtained from resources outside the 
banking system, it is in the best in- 
terests of the whole economy that these 
resources should be made available for 
important projects and not absorbed in 
less significant undertakings which 
might otherwise gain precedence. 

One danger to guard against under 
any system of import control is that 
tie restriction of supplies from over- 
sea sources might stimulate the esta- 
blishment of local industries to fill 
the gap between internal demand and 
available supply. This could lead to 
the dissipation of important resources 
in relatively unimportant production. 

It has been argued on many sides 
that official policy in imposing restric- 
tions was too hasty, as the trend of 
trading conditions was beginning to 
cause a natural decline in the level of 
imports. Be this as it may, the sign: 
ficant fact is that the surest method of 
overcoming difficulties like those at pre- 
sent being experienced lies in an increase 
of export proceeds. 

The price of primary products depends 
on demand in world markets and ex- 
perience of the last two years has in- 
dicated, at least in the case of wool, 
how rapidly prices can fluctuate. New 
Zealand's great strength, however, lies 
in her highly developed primary indus- 
tries which cover. an impressive range 
of products including not only wool, 
but. a large volume of meat and dairy 
products. The world is short of food, 
and the demand for those food products 
which New Zealand can produce with 
marked efficiency is so strong that an 
increase in volume of food exports wiil 
have a material effect on oversea earn- 
ings at least in the foreseeable future. 

Research organizations in New Zea- 
land are agreed that there is consider- 
able scope for raising food output from 
existing preduction areas, by the wider 
use of improved methods of farm and 
pasture management which have already 
seen thoroughly tested and _ proved. 
This is quite apart from the added 
production which can be expected to 
flow from additional lands brought into 


effective use by clearing, draining, or 
the introduction of trace elements. 

New Zealand’s immediate problems 
may appear to be complex. Admittedly, 
there has been  over-importing and 
strong action has been taken to curb 
it. Given time for present stocks to 
move through into consumption and in 
the absence of any further complications 
in world trading conditions, however, 
the strength of New Zealand’s ex- 
port position should bring the necessary. 
mecrease in oversea earnings to correct 
the present lack of balance. Increased 
output of primary products, particularly 
foodstuffs, is the first essential, and 
adequate supplies of farm plant, ma- 
terials and labour are high in priority. 


BANKING IN TAIWAN 


There are only six banks in Taiwan 
Which are active today, namely, the 
Bank of Taiwan, the First Commercial 
Bank, the Hua Nan Commercial Bank, 
the Chang Hua Commercial Bank, the 
Land Bank, and the Cooperative Trea- 
sury Bank. The Government banks of 
the Central Bank of China, Bank of 
China, Bank of Communications, the 
Central Trust of China, the Farmers 
Bank of China and the Postal and Sav- 


Deposits of Five Banks 


Nevertheless, 


Taiwanese directors. The Land Bank ry 


and the Co-operative Treasury Bank are 
hundred per cent government owned 
The total resources of the five above 
mentioned banks are moderate in com. 
parison with the Bank of Taiwan. I: 
the latter part of 1951 when thei 
deposits had already increased consi 
derably as compared with previou: 
periods, their total deposits were les; 
than 30 per cent of those of the Bank o 
Taiwan. While the Bank of Taiwai 
is able to receive all kinds of deposits 
the commercial banks are not allowe 
to accept deposits from public enter 
prises, which otherwise would have bee: 
an important source of their deposits 
In addition, they cannot handle trad 
financing in foreign exchange. There 
fore their activities are _ restrictec 
as seen from the tab! 
below, the total deposits of the fiv 
banks increased by over 330 per cen 
during the year 1951, due to the increas 
of those deposits offered with the pre - 
ferential interest rates at 4 to 4.2 per 
cent per month. In the latter part oc . 


€ 


ire 


1951 such deposits accounted for ove at 


30 per cent of their total deposit: 
These are time deposits with a fixe 
period of at least one month. Apai 


from these preferential deposits, th te 
banks have little other time deposit: rh 


Unit : NT$1,000 ves 

Land Cooperative First Chang ne 

Date Bank Treasury Commercial Hua Nan Hua Total % at 
Dec. 1950 .... 14,224 24,197 24,668 22,223 21,837 107,149 100 %.en 
Mar. 1951 .... 17.248 20.301 32.247 25.692 28.340 125,828 115.6 no 
Jun. 1951 .... 29.628 43.762 52.475 42.844 47.000 215.709 201.3 PO 
Sept. 1951 .... 33.469 69.471 90.616 87.485 60,031 341.072 318.3 de 
Dec. 1951 .... 41,833 64.833 105.639 66,707 717.169 356.181 332.4 les 
Jan. 1952 .... 45,281 68,462 119.437 69.943 17.643 380,716 353.3 no 


ings Remittances Bank all have their 
head offices in Taipei but are not active- 
ly operating. Only the trading and 
insurance departments of the Central 
Trust of China are in operation. Of the 
Six active banks, the Bank of Taiwan 
is the central bank of the Province of 
Taiwan, while the First Commercial, 
Hua Nan and Chang Hua are considered 
as leading commercial banks. The Land 


Loans of the five banks increased b ry 


about 160 per cent from December, 195 ? 
to December, 1951, as shown in tt * 
following table. As compared to. tt ° 


f 


increase in deposits (332%), the increas 9% 
in loans was much less during the yee © 
1951, the principal reason being that '‘Y 
large part of the preferential deposit 


have been re-deposited with the Bank « ° 


Taiwan instead of being employed fc 4 


extending loans. The preferential d: 


Bank and the Co-operative Treasury deal posits being received at the high in ’M 
in chiefly rural credits. terest rate of 4 per cent per mont °hé 
Contrary to general impression, the the banks have been unable to lend a ‘Ul 
three commercial banks—the First Com- of them out on a secured basis, hen ‘Te 
mercial, Hua Nan and Chang Hua—are  redepositing them with the Bank | ide 
Taiwan. Ti 
ne 

Loans of Five Banks to 

Unit: NT$1,000 
Land Cooperative First Chang 
Date Bank Treasury Commercial Hua Nan Hua Total % M 
Dec. 1950 ..., 22,343 17,240 14,934 16.665 13,701 84,883 100 
Mar. 1951 .... 26,587 13,049 17,392 16,128 15,062 88,218 103.9 © 
Jun. 1961 .... 28,112 15,612 31,438 23,705. 20,341 119,208 132.0 

Sept. 1951 .... 30,257 20,044 35,368 32,668 25,821 144,158 169.8 a. 

Dec. 1951 .... 29,805 20,543 31,109 30,206 26,465 138,128 162.7 , 
Jan. 1952 .... 38,970 25,800 38,273 35,771 37,223 176,037 207.4 | 

ro 

It has been the practice of the ban] ‘i! 

not private institutions: their total to keep the amount of their loans with Y 


capital is between 52 and 62 per cent 
governmental, resulting from the trans- 
fer of interests from the Japanese 
Shareholders to the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Taiwan in 1945-46. They have 
been, and are, under the management of 


the 50 per cent limit of their deposit 
Consequently they have ‘maintained 
high liquidity in cash reserve (cash « 


hand plus due from Bank of Taiwai we 
equal to 40 to 50 per cent of the 


deposits. This percentage of cash r 


ce 


ver 
n 


Ce 
WwW 
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rve is much higher than what is re- The volume of bank clearings has and the cost involved are unusually 
ired by law. The law requires only 30 expanded in Taiwan during 1951. high. Consequently, an additional com- 


r cent for current accounts and 17 


reent for time deposits. The reasons 


r keeping such a high cash reserve 
e: *(1) the lack of  rediscounting 


' gilities from the Bank of Taiwan and 


) the conservative policy adopted by 
2 banks for fear of sudden  with- 


‘awals of deposits. For their own 


otection, they have maintained even 
high cash ratio than is required by 


“wy. The bulk of the loans made by the 


e banks are time loans with periods 
nging from one to six months. Loans 
ceeding one year are seldom made. 
i. the other hand, discounts and over- 
afts have been granted only in small 
1ounts. Most of the loans are made 

secured basis. Generally speaking, 


_ in opportunities of the banks are 


ul 


The interest rates offered by the banks 
¢ their deposits (0.135% and 0.576% 
r month on current accounts and 2.25% 
.time deposits) appear to be too low 
attract deposits in face of the high 


‘ irket rates of interest, which varied 


m 7.5 to 13.5 per cent per month 
ring the year 1951. Since the market 
ve of interest takes into account the 


‘ th risk of default, it is not necessary 


* the banks to raise their interest 
tes to the same level, or nearly the 
me level, as the market rate in order 
attract deposits. But the great dif- 
‘ence in interest rates has béen an 
portant factor in checking the increase 
deposits in the banks. It seems that 
less the market rates of interest would 
ne down drastically there is little 
elihood that the deposits of the banks 
ild be expanded substantially. Judg- 


r from the fact that the banks could . 


t even fully utilize the preferential 
oosits which are received at the in- 
‘est rate of 4 per cent per month, it 
iy be suggested that the market rate 
interest should come down to about 3 
r cent or so in order to put the banks 
a good position to receive deposits 
well as to make loans. General 
momic stability—price stability and 


shange stability in particular—should 


sult if the market rate of interest 
re to become lower. The general 
idency of the market rate of interest 
Taiwan has steadily been on the de- 
ne last year, though not yet sufficient- 
to allow normal banking developments. 


Market’ Rates of Interest in Taipei,~1951 - 


te Lending Borrowing 
(% per month) (% per month) 
cabin 11.5 10.0 
ed 9.0 7.5 
10.5 9.0 


During the year both the volume and 
number of checks cleared through the 
clearing house have increased proportion- 
ately as the balances of bank accounts. 
This, incidentally, tends to indicate that 
the velocity of money (bank credits) 
was unchanged. The volume of checks 
cleared increased by about 340 per cent, 
as shown in the following table, while 
bank balances have increased also by 
about the same percentage (332%). 
Of the total volume of clearings every 
month, about 70 per cent was cleared 
through Taipei. As compared to the 
total amount of currency in circulation 
which increased from NY$298 million 
in December, 1950 to NT$513 million a 
year later, the average monthly volume 
of checks cleared of some NT$350 mil- 
lion may still be considered as small. 
On the calculation that people used 
only once a month their cash in payment 
for purchases, the total value of cash 
payments would still be greater than the 
total value of checks cleared during the 
month. 


Amount of Checks Cleared 
(unit: NT$1,000) 
Other 


Date Taipei cities * Total % 
Dec. °50 135,555 60,449 196,004 100 
Jan. °51l 134,191 59,367 193,558 98.6 
Mar. ’51 138,153 63,365 201,518 102.8 
June. 51 269,172 95,745 364,917 186+2 
Sept. ‘51 395,277 144,314 539,591 275.3 
Dec. ’51 499,816 167,042 666,858 340.2 
Jan. °52 458,492 159,611 618,193 315.4 
* Including I-lan, Keelung, Taichung, Chia-I, 


Kaohsiung and Pingtung. 


HIGH INTEREST RATE IN TAIWAN 


Taiwan is one of the few places in 
the world with an extraordinary high 
rate of interest. In contrast to general 
interest rates ranging from 2 to 6 per 
cent per annum, the market rate of 
interest in Taiwan has been as high as 
10% per month during 1951. This may 
be explained as a reflection of price 
increases. But prices in Taiwan in- 
creased on the average only by 60% 
during 1951. It is obvious that there 
must be other factors than inflation. 
The high interest rate might have re- 
flected the psychology of the people 
who anticipated a greater inflation than 
actually happened. 


The risk of default is an important 
factor in pushing up the market rate 
of interest. All loans are not ade- 
quately secured; therefore the risk- 
premium must be high. The rate of 
interest on adequately secured loans 
is usually one-third less than that of 
the unsecured. The risk of default is 
augmented by an institutional factor: 
there is no organized and _ developed 
capital market in Taiwan. Therefore, 
due to the fact that no information is 


generally available on borrowers’ credit . 
“with accredited: ‘agents acting as 


authorized brokers, the risk in lending 


pensation to the lenders would be re- 
quired under such circumstances. 


Money was always tight in Taiwan 
and so the rate of interest was high. 
The tightness was partly because of 
inflationary causes, latent or apparent, 
which resulted in the steady increase 
in prices and so traders, especially im- 
porters, borrowed money to stockpile 
goods. It was also partly due to the 
unsatisfactory state of the money mar- 
ket, coupled with inadequate banking 
facilities, which caused risk-premium 
to be very high in the calculation of 
interest. 


Since February 1952 the market rates 
of interest have been falling in Taipei 
as follows: 


Lending Borrowing 
(per cent per month) 


Feb. wee 8.0 6.5 


mercial banks have lowered their rates 
of interest on “preferential” fixed de- 
posits from 4.2% to 3.8% per month 
since April 28, and further to 3.3% 
since June 2. It seems paradoxical that 
during these months, despite the fall 
in the interest rates, the money market 
was still tight. The reason was that 
owing to the fall in prices of imported 
goods there was less demand for loans 
for stockpiling, and the supply of loan- 
able funds was diminished by the pay- 
ment of various taxes and by the increase 
of “preferential” fixed deposits with 
banks. Both the demand for and sup- 
ply of money have fallen, but the 
reduction in demand was even greater 
so that the rates of interest have de- 
clined. 


Apart from importers who usually 
borrow money at high interest to finance 
their imports, some private industries 
(coal industry in particular) and public 
utilities have also obtained loans. But 
their demand for such loans has declined 
recently due to the fact that financial 
assistance has been rendered by the 
MSA and the Bank of Taiwan. The 
money market has, therefore, met with 
declining demands for loans from both 
private industries and importers. De- 
spite the lowering of their interest rates 
the “preferential” fixed deposits with 
the banks have increased during the 
past month or so. 


There can be no dispute about the 
Government’s policy of lowering the 
rates of interest on “preferential” fixed 
deposits when the market rates are 
falling. interest rate on “‘pre- 
ferential” fixed deposit was raised from 
8.3% to 4.2% on March 26, 1951 wit? 
a view to absorbing “idle” cash which 
was playing havoc with commodity 
prices, and in order to increase the de- 
posits of the banks to be made available 
for loans without incurring a corres- 
ponding increase in note issue. The 
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measure has been rather successful in 
that the deposits of the banks have 
expanded. What is unfortunate, how- 
ever, is that the commercial banks have 
been unable to make loans at the high 
interest rate and the Bank of Taiwan 
has to continue to grant loans and over- 
drafts at the low interest rate. Hence 
the Bank of Taiwan has suffered a loss 
in interest amounting to nearly 100,000,- 
000 yuan. As a fundamental principle 
it is also correct that the Government 
should lower the rate of interest. The 
market rate of interest has been too 
high and impeding the normal develop- 
ment of industries and trade. The in- 
terest rate of 0.135% per month on De- 
mand “A” deposit with the banks is 
mot high and needs no correction, but 
even the 3.38% per month on “preferen- 
tial” fixed deposit for one month now 
seems to be out of proportion with the 
demand deposit rate. 


HK COMPANY REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hong Kong during the week 
ended June 28, 1952: 


Hong Kong Enamelware Factory, Limited— 
Manufacturers of enantelware, bricks, tiles, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Registered 
Office, 608 Castle Peak Road, Kowloon, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Pan Sieh Yang, 285 Prince 
Edward Road, ground floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Yeh Chuen Cho, 608 Castle Peak Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Pan Chi Chiang, 42 Caine 
Road, list floor, Hong Kong, Merchant. 


Tyresoles (Hong Kong) 
re-conditioning, re-treading, 
vicing of rubber tyres and tubes; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Subscribers—W. S. T. 
Louey, 81 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 


Limited—Business of 
recapping and ser- 


Tam Woon Tong, 44 Yiu Wah Street, Hong 
Kong, Merchant; Lui Fook Hong, 112 Boun- 
dary Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Dyechem Trading Company 
Limited—Importers and exporters and manu- 
facturers; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 201 Bank of East Asia Building, 
Victoria, Hong Kong ; Subscribers—Archie 
Brook, Hong Kong Club, Hong Kong, Mer- 
chant; Peter Alan Lee Vine, Hong Kong, Soli- 
citor. 


The following new company (limited by 
guarantee) was incorporated in Hong Kong 
during the week ended June 28, 1952:— 


The Foreign Correspondents’ Club, Hong 
Kong—To take over the property, effects, bene- 
fits, and liabilities of the present unincorporated 
Club known as The Foreign Correspondents’ 
Club, Hong Kong; Registered Office, 41A Con- 


(Hong Kong) 


duit Road, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Henry R. Lieberman, 15 Peak Road, Hong 
Kong, Foreign correspondent of New York 
Times; Richard Harris, 4 The Peak, Hong Kong, 
Foreign correspondent of The Times, London; 
Stanley Rich, 1 Upper Albert Road, Apart- 
ment 3, Hong Kong, Foreign correspondent of 
The Associated Press; Edward Hunter, The 
Foreign Correspondents’ Club, Hong Kong, 
Foreign correspondent of Newsweek and Miami 
Daily News; Jack Jamies, The Foreign Corres- 
pondents’ Club, Hong Kong, Foreign corres- 
pondent of United Press of America; Rick 
Stevens, 36 Kennedy Road, Hong Kong, Foreign 
correspondent of Reuter’s Limited; Robert 
Neville, 35, Shouson Hill Road, Hong Kong, 
Foreign correspondent of Time and Life; Pierre 
Brisard, 77 French Bank Building, Hong Kong, 
Foreign correspondent of Agence France 
Presse. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


While the chief staple kept rising—Rubber 
touched 97% cents per Ib. at one stage—the 
Muslim community celebrated the end of their 
fast with brightness, but on Malayan share- 
markets volume of business was distinctly limited 
even though many prices were higher. 


In the Industrial section Fraser & Neave rose 
again and Wearne Brothers met continuing 
demand as the season of the year advanced 
for the declaration of the interim dividend, 
now on an increased Capital. 


The Metal fluctuated narrowly but good 
buyers were always at hand for popular Tins. 
The optimistic sentiments expressed by us a 
fortnight ago on the Metal’s future have now 
begun to receive support in growing London 
interest in sterling Tins and reports from the 
United States that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has bid for Tin at 120 U.S. cents 
per lb. delivery in the second half of 1952, 
thus ensuring the present price level beyond 
the completion of deliveries of Britain’s 20,000 
tons. 


Petaling advanced fromt $6.30 to $6.50 over 
the week. Sungei Way were always wanted 


a were Batu Selangor on its declaration of 


Sydney came in as a buyer for Australian 
Tins for the first time for many months. Aus- 
tral Amalgamated went against the local trend, 


falling from 18/3 to 17/6 on up-country 
selling. 


Business in Rubbers widened and small sellers 
appeared of some of the more popular counters. 
Broga moved smartly after shareholders. re- 
ceived the Chairman’s statement defining the 
Board’s policy in regard to the company’s re- 
maining property. Riverview were again taken 
from London. 


Australian stock markets brightened with the 
improved wool position and, judging from the 
difficulty in filling Malayan buying orders, in 
stocks which have been marked down, it is 
patent that with the development of any normal 
demand a complete reversal of trend might 
ensue once Mr. Fadden’s Draconian exactions 
have been met. 


‘Waugh 


Business Done 21—27 June 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave $3.60 to $3.75 
Gammon $2.57% to $2.60, Hammer $2.10 
Malayan Breweries $4.85, Robinson $3.50, Strait 
Steamship $20.00, Straits Trading $19.50, Henr 
$2.15 to $2.17%, Wearne Brother 
$2.27% to $2.32%. 

Tins. Hong Fatt $1.21 and $1.20, Kesan; 
92% cents, Kuchai $3.30 x.d., Petaling $6.3 
Rahman §$2.37%, Rantau $4.40 t 
4. c.d. 


Austral Amalgamated 18/3 to 17/6, Austra 
Malay 39/-, Kampong Lanjuts 36/10%, Kual 
Kampar 42/- and 41/9 x.d., Kundang 13/¢ 
Larut 16/1% to 15/9, Rawang Concessions 47/2 
Rawang Tinfield 11/7% and 11/6, Takuapa 21/¢ 
_ 6/9, London Tin 5/2%, Southern Kint 


Rubbers. Bassett 72% cents, Benta 
Broga 61 to 71 cents, Connemara $1.10 an 
$1.12%, Glenealy $1.25, Jimah $1.25, Kempa 
$1.90 to $1.95, Kluang 85 and 84 cents, Kun 
dang $1.60, Parit Perak $1.35, Riverview 3/ 
and 3/10, Sungei Bagan $2.05, Sungei Tukan 
$1.05, Temerloh 82% cents, Ulu Benut 42! 
cents. 


Oversens Investments. Australian. Austra 
asian Paper & Pulp 25/-, Swan Brewery 10/t 
Australian currency. 


African. De Beers Deferred 66/3, Rhodesi 
Broken Hill 17/7%. 


$1. 


@u 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0 per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 3lst December 
1952 at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per 
Dollar. 

This Division will be payable on 
or after Monday, 1ith August at 
the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 25th July to Satur- 
day, 9th August, 1952 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 
tered. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 


A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 


HONG KONG, 8th JULY, 1952. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £5.15 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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GILMAN € COMPANT LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
: @ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONGKONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. . 


NGAU CHI WAN 


e | 
% 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
FINANCE | 
SHIPPING 
rs SHIPBUILDING 

# SALVAGE 

| REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

| 

HONG KONG «6 LONDON e JAPAN e SHANGHAI 

KKK 
HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 
MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
SHAN TSENG 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS «+ OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK TOKYO 


| 
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/n Manila 
through-connections 
to 

Tokyo 

Hongkong 

Hawaii 


and the 
US.A. Westcoast 


GA-S206 


INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


GARUDA It*NOONESIAN AIRWAYS = PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


: Petroleum is one of Nature’s most versatile gifts to man but its secrets are not 
a lightly won or easily distributed. 

en SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to 
% our everyday needs and by providing a world-wide service of uniform excellence. 

In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor 
: Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, 
sf Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent 
Pn (which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for lacquer 
en finishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method 


of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numerous Insecticides for use 
in farm and garden. 


SHELL also distribute as agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S 
Candles. 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. (S.C, LTD. 
HONG KONG. 


J 
/ 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
Ge 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


+ DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


m.v. “TAMESIS” Loads for Kobe & Yokohama 14th July 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN Air Transport 
m.v. “TRAFALGAR” .... .... .... 9 » Oth Aug. | 
m.v. “TUDOR” .... .... .... 20th Aug. GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 3 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
The Canton Insurance Office Limited 


A & BRISBANE British Overseas Airways Corporation 
2ist July Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE & MELBOURNE AGENTS: 
via RABAUL The Gien Line Limited 
18th Aug. The Royal Mail Lines Limited 


, The Prince Line Limited 

, The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
. The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

, Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

. The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
) Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

) Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

) Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

) Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

| Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
' SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


s.s. “COLORADO” .... .... Ist Aug. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.O.A.Cc. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailinzs To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S OLGA -MAERSK .... .... .... 2... .... July 16 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... July 30 


M/S HULDA MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Aug. 16 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S HULDA MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 17 
M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Aug. 5 
M/S PETER MAERSE ...... .... .... .... Aug. 9 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... July 16 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... 2... .... Aug. 10 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
Djakarta via Manila 
M/S HERTA MAERSK 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. 


Tel: 36066-9. 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


\ 
Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000. - 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders & 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 
Agartala Dehra Dun Moga 
Agra... *Delhi Chandni Chowk Mysore 
*Ahmedabad Bhadra 9 Sadar Bazar “Nagpur Kingsway 
Manek Chowk ” Sabzi Mandi » Ttwari 
Masktai Markee Deoghar Navsari 
Ajmer Dhoraji New Delhi 
Allahbad Gauhati Patna 
Alwar Giridih Pilani 
Amritsar Gondal *Poona Camp 
Asansol *Gwalior » City 
Bangalore City ” Sarafa *Rajkot 
Baroda Howrah 9 City 
Banaras *Indore Raniganj 
Bhavnagar ms Cloth Marke Secunderabad 
*Bombay Fort Jaipur Shillong 
 Kelbadevi Jalpaiguri Simla 
” Zaveribazar Jamnagar Surat 
” Chowpatty Jodhpur Ujjain 
Bulsar Kanpur 
*Calcutta Royal Exchange Place Karaikudi Pay Offices: 
” Bhowanipore Kolhapur Bhilsa 
” Burra Baxar *Lucknow Bhind 
” Cornwallis Street ” University Area Dabra 
7) New Market *Madras Morena 
Coimbatore ” Sowcarpet Palwal 
Cuttack Madura 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
BURMA 
Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign Banking and Exchange 
all over the world in co-operation with first class Bankers 


* Principal Branch 


4 Queen’s Road Central 
Tel. 36071 


D. P. SARIN 
Manager. 


$ 
1 
MAERSK LINE} 
al 


